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your heart’s desire wears 
_ the Barwick label 


BARWICK IMPERIAL CHENILLE is everything your heart can desire in supreme 
luxury carpeting as functional as itis fine...A tufted textured masterpiece created 
of 20% nylon 80% avisco rayon yarn... by world-famous Barwick, makers of the 
ultimate in man-made fiber carpeting and world’s largest makers of fine cotton carpeting. 


The same sturdy jute backing used for centuries in heirloom rugs preserves and 
protects the beauty of BARWICK IMPERIAL CHENILLE. 19 glorious stay-fresh 
colors (including dawn grey, gun metal, spruce green, honey beige, hunter green, 
valley rose, champagne, nutria, white, antique gold shown here) in seamless 
widths up to 12 ft. approximately $11.50 per sq. yd. 
Select your heart's desire in carpeting 


from Barwick's famous 14 textures 
at better stores everywhere. 
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President Proclaims 
Constitution Week 
Office 


W 
resident Dwight D. Eisenhower on August 19 from The White House 
Lowry Air Force Base, Denver, Colorado, issued for immediate press release through 
Mr. James C. Hagerty, his Press Secretary, an official Proclamation designating Septem- 


ber 17-23 as CONSTITUTION WEEK. The proclamation follows: 


CONSTITUTION WEEK, 1955 

3109 

By the President of the United States of America 
A PROCLAMATION 


“WE the People of the United States, in order to form a more perfect Union, estab- 
lish Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, provide for the common Defense, promote 
the general Welfare, and secure the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and our Posterity, 
do ordain and establish this CONSTITUTION for the United States of America.” 

On September 17, 1787, the delegates to the Federal Convention in Philadelphia 
met for the last time and approved these familiar words now enshrined not only in 
our Nation’s basic Instrument of Government but also in the hearts of our citizenry. 
Led by the President of the Convention, George Washington, the great majority of 
the delegates signed the newly drafted Constitution, and on the following day their 
Secretary set off for New York by stage coach to deliver the engrossed document to 
the United States in Congress there assembled. Within a week the proposed Constitu- 
tion had been printed and circulated in both Pennsylvania and New York, and the 
great principles by which our country still is governed had been dispatched or carried 
home by delegates from other States as well. On September 28, 1787, the Congress 
resolved to transmit the draft text officially to the States of the Confederation for action. 


It is fitting that we, whose entire lives have been protected by the fruits of the 
Convention’s deliberations, should pause in our several occupations to study the course 
of events by which our Constitution came into being, the great debate which ensued 
before our Federal Government became established, and the internal stresses and the 
assaults from without which we as a Nation have met successfully, with God’s help, 
within the framework established by our forbears one hundred and sixty-eight years ago. 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United 
States of America, acting in accord with Senate Concurrent Resolution 40, agreed to 
on July 26, 1955, do hereby designate as Constitution Week the period beginning Sep- 
tember 17, 1955, and ending September 23, 1955; and I invite the people of the United 
States to observe that week with appropriate ceremonies in their schools and churches, 
and in other suitable places. Let us give thanks for the wisdom of those statesmen of 
1787 who labored “to decide the fate of republican government” and of their successors 
throughout our country’s history who contributed to making our Constitution a living 
thing, a great taproot to feed and support the growth of our republic. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the Seal of 
the United States of America to be affixed. 

DONE at the City of Washington this nineteenth day of August in the year of our 
Lord nineteen hundred and fifty-five, and of the Independence of the United States 
of America the one hundred and eightieth. 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


By the President: 
JOHN FOSTER DULLES 
Secretary of State. 
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Daughters of the American Revolution have always cooperated in the purchase and sale of United 
States War Bonds and Savings Bonds. During World War I Liberty Bonds and other war invest- 
ments, bought and sold by the D. A. R., aggregated $130,015,230. In addition, cash and priced 
gifts from D. A. R. members totaled $3,730,385, with 1,711,372 unpriced gifts. Included was aid 
to French War Orphans and the restoration of the village of Tilloloy, France, amounting to $212,787. 
During World War II D. A. R. contributions covered every field, including $206.619,715 for war 
bonds; $1,311,666 for war projects; and $1,279,848 for American Red Cross. 
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HE National Society of the Daughters of the American 

Revolution has perhaps the finest bylaws, rules and rul- 
ings of any organization. They have been developed 
carefully and judiciously through the years, under demo- 
cratic processes, for high principles for “Home and 
Country.” 

Our founders built wisely for the future, not only in 
planning the first building erected by women for women 
anywhere in the world, but also in formulating our 
major objectives of historical appreciation, patriotic serv- 
ice and educational training. These objects still serve us 
word for word as originally adopted. 


Their successors, our predecessors, abided faithfully 
by these expressed principles. Although most of our 
earliest Presidents General were wives of Presidents, Vice 
Presidents, Secretaries of State and other Government 
officials, nevertheless they led our Society along non- 
political, non-partisan, non-sectarian lines. These policies 
still form the basis of our activities. 

With changing times, necessarily there have been differences in instruments, pro- 
cedures and projects. But our fundamental goal has never varied—for what we believe 
to be the best interests of our Constitutional Republic and the American Way of Life. 

This aim is still the measuring rod for our undertakings and stands. All our splendid 
committees help protect our Constitutional Government and preserve our American 
Way. 

Resolutions adopted annually by our Continental Congress, after earnest study and 
recommendation by a large and strong Resolutions Committee, form our specific 
policies for the year. 

We do not expect unanimity in reaching decisions, nor can we have uniformity 
among all our members. But, in accordance with the fundamental principle that the 
vote of the majority is accepted as the will of the group, we should have unity in sup- 
port of adopted policies until or unless these policies are changed by the Society. 

Our many, many rulings through the years have clarified details. Each of our offices 
keeps on file the rulings pertaining to its work. In case of uncertainty, the National 
Parliamentarian may be consulted for advice and help. 

No President General, National Officer, Regent, Chairman, committee worker, or 
member has the right or authority to deviate from the general principles in force, or 
to change in any way adopted stands or policies. Our Society, like our Nation, is ruled 
by law, not by individuals. 

When officers are elected on Chapter, State or National levels, they should be sup- 
ported by the membership. This applies to all, no matter on which side they first 
stood. It is not proper to want others to abide by rules and decisions without being 
willing to do so ourselves. 

So long as our National Society, like our Representative Republic, abides explicitly 
by its high principles, parliamentary procedures and democratic methods, it will remain 
strong and influential, continuing its outstanding records. 


>. 


President General, N. S. D. A. R. 
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ORT TICONDEROGA was recently 

stormed with busloads of young Ameri- 
cans and young Canadians — Explorer 
Scouts of Narragansett, youngsters from 
Quebec spouting French, young people 
from the Cleveland Y.M.C.A., American 
Express Company employees from Canton, 
Ohio, students from the University of 
Vermont, Bennington College and_ the 
Teachers College of Oneonta. 

Two hundred years ago, the French 
pushing down from their hitherto south- 
ernmost stronghold at Crown Point, New 
York, began work at Fort Ticonderoga as 
a bulwark against the northward moving 
British. They called it Fort Carillon. Near 
the outlet of Lake George on Lake Cham- 
plain where it narrows, the Fort was in 
command of the Hudson-Champlain route 
to Canada and was important during the 
American Revolution when England sought 
to split New England from the other 
Colonies. 

The Fort, completed in 1758, was at 
once besieged by Lord Howe of the British 
forces. His men, in their scarlet uniforms 
and brilliant plaids, made a fine target 
against the snows. During the attack they 
lost their leader and were repulsed. The 
following year, General Jeffrey Amherst 
succeeded where Howe had failed and, for 
the first time, the British flag flew over 
the Fort. It now became Fort Ticonderoga. 
All was tranquil for six years. Then Ethan 
Allen and his Green Mountain Boys, to- 
gether with Colonel Benedict Arnold, then 
a patriot, and his command captured the 
Fort in a pre-dawn attack and it became 
subject to the Colonies. 

The Revolution was now upon them. 
Suffering at the Fort exceeded that at 
Valley Forge for the men froze to death 
in the extreme cold. General Burgoyne 
defeated the miserable garrison defenders 
and again it was in British hands. Since 
1785, when Putnam conceded American 
Independence, the Stars and Stripes have 
flown high over Fort Ticonderoga. 

In 1816, William Ferris Pell, a New 
York business man, was struck by the 
beauty of the point on which the Fort 
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stands and leased it from Columbia and 
Union Colleges to whom it had been 
deeded. The title was deeded to and has 
remained in the Pell family since Septem- 
ber 4, 1820. Towards the end of the 19th 
century, Stephen Pell, a small boy of eight, 
spent a summer there with his parents and 
became irrevocably captured by the ro- 
mance of the old Fort. 

His lifetime consecration has resulted 
in the most faithfully restored Revolution- 
ary fort in America. His infectious en- 
thusiasm induced many of his friends to 
present priceless relics. Direct descendants 
have sent and continue to send their treas- 
ured contributions until it houses the larg- 
est known collection of Revolutionary 
objects in the country. Stephen Pell has 
literally searched the world for 18th Cen- 
tury cannon to add to the two original 
cannons and the collection of Revolution- 
ary swords, musketry, rifles and pistols is 
unequalled. Ten tons of metal relics alone 
were located in the moat which surrounded 
the Fort. A special cottage, which in earli- 
est days served as protection against the 
Indians, holds Indian lore. 

Flogging was common in all armies in 
the 18th century and for grave offenses, 
prisoners were allowed to chew bullets. 
Two “chewed bullets” showing the tooth- 
marks of the delinquents are on exhibi- 
tion. In those days of no anesthesia, men 
gritted their teeth on bullets. Grandma 
Moses has sent a powder horn and there 
is also the silver bullet containing its mes- 
sage intact, which was swallowed by the 
messenger on his capture. The sword and 

(Continued on page 1026) 
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HANK YOU, Mrs. 

Mrs. Smith, Ladies. The subject of 
our discussion this morning is the Ameri- 
can’s Creed, its history and its meaning. 
I think it would be appropriate for all of 
you to join me in reading this Creed aloud. 
The American’s Creed by William Tyler 
Page. 

“I believe in the United States of Amer- 
ica as a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, whose just powers 
are derived from the consent of the gov- 
erned; a democracy in a Republic, a sov- 
ereign nation of many sovereign states; 
a perfect union one and inseparable, estab- 
lished upon those principles of freedom, 
equality and justice and humanity for 
which American Patriots sacrificed their 
lives and fortunes. I therefore believe it is 
my duty to my Country to love it, to sup- 
port its Constitution, to obey its laws, to 
respect its Flag, and to defend it against 
all enemies.” 

What is the meaning of the word Amer- 
ica? The origin and the real meaning of 
the word is most interesting. Indeed so 
interesting that one feels there is something 
predestined, something Providential about 
it. The popular version of the origin of 
the word America is that it came from the 
great Italian navigator, Amerigo Vespucci, 
who was supposed by some people to have 
discovered this country before Columbus 
did. But where did Vespucci get his first 
name Amerigo, and what was its origin? 
The answer is an inspiration to American 
life. The word “Amerigo” is of Gothic 
origin. It was originally “Amalric.” After 
the Goths crossed the Alps and invaded 
Italy, the Italians changed Amalric to 
Amerigo. Later it became America. The 
Gothic “Amalric” was composed of two 
words; “Amal” which meant work, and 
“ric” which meant to conquer, so we see 
that the real meaning of the word “Amer- 
ica” is work conquers. What wonderful 
inspiration the word America should bring 
to every American when they know its true 
meaning. 


The American’s Creed 
Its History and Meaning rs 


How did the writing of the American’s 
Creed come about? In 1916 when half the 
world was aflame with war, and when it 
daily grew more evident that America must 
be drawn into the conflict, special need 
arose for taking stock of our political prin- 
ciples so that we should not fail when the 
call came for action. The thought, there- 
fore, occurred to many Americans that we 
should more seriously than ever before 
consider the duties and obligations of 
American citizenship, lest we forget its 
rights and privileges. By early in 1917 this 
idea had taken such root that at a large 
gathering of representative authors, artists, 
and editors in New York City, announce- 
ment was made of a proposed nationwide 
contest for the writing of the National 
Creed which should be the briefest pos- 
sible summary of American political faith 
and yet be founded upon the fundamental 
thing most distinctive in American history 
and tradition. The American press took 
up the challenge, and the best magazines 
opened their editorial columns to wish the 
plan the hoped-for success. 

Patriotic individuals offered prizes for 
the creed which should be selected. In 
March, 1917, the city of Baltimore offered 
an award of $1,000 for the winning creed. 
About three thousand creeds were sub- 
mitted, coming from every state in the 
Union. The one by William Tyler Page, 
containing exactly one hundred words was 
given the award. This American’s Creed 
is not only brief and simple, but it is re- 
markably comprehensive of the best in 
American ideals, history and tradition, and 
expressed by the founders of the Republic 
and its greatest statesmen and writers. The 
words are not those of Mr. Page; they are 
not the words of any one man; they are 
the words of many men, taken from his- 
toric, authentic sources, expressing the 
political faith of many other people. What 
Mr. Page did, and in a most masterful 
and intelligent way, was to select and ar- 
range the different sentences, The Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, Encyclopedia Americana, 
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Who’s Who in America and all reference 
books available in the average library, 
make no mention of an individual by the 
name of William Tyler Page. This very 
anonymity is pretty clear proof that Wil- 
liam Tyler Page was an average man, and 
average American. The very fact that he 
was an average American enables him to 
compile the American’s Creed. 

It is not Mr. Page’s Creed, nor a creed 
applicable or appropriate to any individual 
or any group, except Americans. Mr. Page 
did not write the Creed. He compiled it 
from appropriate epigrams and phrases 
originated by many different Americans, 
such as Hale, Webster, Lincoln, Washing- 
ton, Franklin, and he included extracts 
from the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States. 

What does the American’s Creed mean? 
It means something different to every 
American depending on their interpreta- 
tion which, of course, reflects their back- 
ground—their faith—their hopes, fears 
and understanding. This is one thing that 
makes this American’s Creed so important. 
Any individual can read it, and get out of 
it something that will help him to become 
a better citizen and American. I cannot 
stand up here and tell you what it means. 
What I would say would be only what it 
means to me. What it means to you, or to 
you, would be something entirely dif- 
ferent. 

America today is a product of more than 
300 years of its own history, and of the 
history it inherited from across the seas. 
It is more than a rich piece of real estate. 
It is ideas, but mostly it is people. People 
with ideas about what freedom really 
means, and a strong faith in the unbeatable 


power of good ideas. What each man 
thinks, counts in America. America was 
not an accident. America had to be. Amer- 
ica was born of a protest—a protest against 
dictatorial domination and religious in- 
tolerance. America attracted all the pro- 
test of the world. 

Out of all this welter came the results: 
people. People from far and wide bring- 
ing here their protests and fears and frus- 
trations and, in the crucible of freedom, 
getting stronger, confident, more independ- 
ent and, in that process, making one grand 
schoolroom for the rest of the world to see 
and possibly strive to equal. America is 
the impulse of growth, and unhampered 
freedom of concept and expression of the 
grasping of the NOW until the future’s 
promise becomes graspable. America is not 
for the timid—the chronic conservative— 
the myopic. America is for the vigorous man, 
the energetic man; the far-seeing and the 
far-seeking man. America is not for the self- 
ish man, for America was born of protest 
against selfishness. America will not per- 
mit its triumphs through years of honest 
strife and sacrificial effort to be deluged 
in foreign fears, and foreign hates, and 
foreign politics, for it was not only against 
one, but against all of those things that 
America was forced into birth. All those 
all over the world who strive for the good 
of all, share the American spirit. All who 
strive for tolerance, and practical, honest 
feeling of issues, and seek purposeful ac- 
tion for the good of all, are essentially 
American in spirit. For America is a sym- 
bol, which as a Nation, translates into a 
way of life, of liberty, and pursuit of hap- 
piness and with the assurance and belief 


that there will be a TOMORROW. 


A marble memorial to the late William Tyler Page, author of “The American’s 
_ Creed,” will be dedicated Wednesday afternoon, October 12, by the National Society 
_ of the Daughters of the American Revolution at the graveside of the patriot on the 
family plot in Oak Hill Cemetery, Washington, D.C. 

: The memorial will bear the D. A. R. Insignia and the full text of the Creed, 
_ which Mr. Page led for 22 years at the annual D. A. R. Continental Congresses. 
His last public appearance was on October 18, 1942, when he was a guest of the 
D. A. R. at the 50th anniversary celebration of the Pledge of Allegiance to the 

_ Flag, and led in the recitation of “The American’s Creed.” 
Born October 19, 1868, in Frederick, Md., Mr. Page was a descendant of Carter 
Braxton, signer of the Declaration of Independence, and of John Tyler, President 
of the United States. He took Francis Scott Key as his boyhood hero. For 61 
years he rendered service to the United States Congress, being Clerk of the House 
of Representatives for a longer continuous period than any other person. He died 
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The Time Was Ripe for Columbus’ 


HEN we look at the determining 

forces that culminated in the dis- 
covery of America, two dates stand out as 
essential. These are 1453 and 1491—the 
dates of two battles, one in the east and 
one in the west. In one the Turkish Mo- 
hammedans were victorious and in the 
other the Christians won. 

When the Ottoman Turks captured Con- 
stantinople in 1453, the last remaining 
European stronghold in the far east, they 
closed the gate to all intercourse with 
Asia. This was the gateway of the Cru- 
sades, that is Christians advancing against 
the Infidels who held the Tomb of Christ. 
Now these Turks, in controlling Constanti- 
nople, cut off all trade from the eastern 
Mediterranean and with the Black Sea 
where European merchants had traded for 
centuries. Ships of Italy and other coun- 
tries remained idle. There was great de- 
mand for silks and other luxuries and 
especially for spices for flavoring, but 
more important to prevent the spoilage of 
meat. 

Many minds were searching for the 
solution. How to reach India and China 
and avoid the Turks. Sailors had already 
gone as far south as the Cape of Good 
Hope and they had long known the Azores, 
Madeiras, Cape Verde and Canary Isles, 
but they believed beyond them lay Perdi- 
tion. 

It is known that the scholars of that day 
believed that the earth is round. Colum- 
bus who had been a student in the uni- 
versities and a sailor as well, held that 
theory. He spent a great deal of time 
with maps and charts and knew the geog- 
raphers of the day. He had sailed to 
England and other European countries and 
along the African coast. He finally con- 
cluded that by sailing west he could 
reach India and China. 

This new idea he tried to put over to 
King John of Portugal, ‘who was really 
convinced but was afraid to back Colum- 
bus. However, he sent him to Spain to 
King Ferdinand, Queen Isabella readily 


Discovery of America 


By Mrs. Amos A. FRIES 


believed him and promised to pawn her 
jewels, if necessary, to raise funds for the 
trip. She enabled him to live at her court 
and interest others in the idea. 

But the time and money of these Span- 
ish sovereigns was taken up with some- 
thing of far greater importance to them 
at that time. They were in a war to drive 
the Mohammedans out of Spain. These 
were the same kind of Infidels that had 
plagued the Christian world for centuries 
and had recently driven them out of the 
Mediterranean ports. 

In the seventh century they had overrun 
the Far East, taken possession of the Holy 
land, and conquered northern Africa and 
most of Spain. Here their strength was 
waning because they had been battled so 
continuously by the Spaniards. 

In the south of Spain, with their main 
stronghold at Granada, these Moors had 
established a great culture and an educa- 
tion and architecture that last to this day 
and is known as Moorish. In the centuries 
that they were undisturbed, they revived 
the learning of the Greeks and Romans 
and studied Socrates and Aristotle. They 
opened up the great library at Alexandria 
that was the repository of all the learning 
of the past. They replaced the Roman 
numerals with the Arabic and greatly ad- 
vanced mathematics and astronomy. But 
above all they were followers of Mo- 
hammed, be they Turk, Arab, or Egyptian. 
They were religionists first—conquerors 
and slayers of all who were Christians. 

Only two Christian kingdoms remained 
in Spain. One Castile, whose throne was 
occupied by the young Isabella and Aragon 
whose king was Ferdinand. Their mar- 
riage strengthened Spain and it was their 
ambition to build it into a great nation. 

Columbus was around the court for 
years, biding his time and interesting the 
king’s advisors. King Ferdinand finally 
promised him that as soon as he had fin- 
ished off the Moors, he would help him 
to reach India and China. The fall of 
Granada made the conquest complete. 
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That was in December, 1491, a pivotal 
date for the new world. Columbus ex- 
pected his good news soon. But in a 
conference of the Spanish cabinet and 
advisors, the project was voted down as 
visionary and impractical. Columbus left 
court mounted on an old mule—the picture 
of dejection. 

Meanwhile the king’s advisors on re- 
ligion drew a picture for the royal couple 
of the great multitude of people in that 
far-off land that could be brought to the 
kingdom of God, and of all the trade and 
treasure from the possession of India. 

The great decision was changed. Colum- 
bus was overtaken and returned to court. 
Plans went forward rapidly for his jour- 
ney. Enlisting men in such a journey was 
all but impossible. Release from jail was 
offered as a reward for joining the ex- 
pedition, and bounties were tried. Then 
no ships would undertake it. Losing 
patience with the delay, Ferdinand com- 
mandeered both ships and men and this 
world-changing crew set sail from Palos, 
Spain August 3rd, 1492. 

Three ships made up the squadron, the 
Santa Maria, the Nino and the Pinto. 
Each had 88 men. Columbus with his 
precious maps and instruments was in 
the flagship, the Santa Maria, of 100 tons. 
His brother; Bartolomo and a sailor friend 
had the other two, of only 50 tons each. 
Besides the wind the only other aid they 
had was the compass from which they 
determined direction and the astrolabe 
which helped them guide by the stars. 
The ocean currents guided them more than 
they knew. This great southwest current 
was feared by sailors for years because it 
took them far to the west with much diffi- 
culty in returning. After ten weeks of 
fair weather, Columbus landed on the 
island which they named San Salvador, 
October 12, lovely island of tropical ver- 
dure, which they supposed was India, 
and that the natives who crowded around 
them were Indians. Their only terrors 
had been those of fear, which had caused 
them to all but mutiny. They now fell 
upon the earth and thanked God for their 
deliverance. Columbus in the full regalia 
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of an admiral took possession in the name 
of their sovereigns and vowed to bring 
this country unto God. 

When he returned to Spain, he was re- 
ceived with every honor. He brought 
trophies, a small amount of gold and eight 
Indians. The king immediately sent out 
ships and many colonists for the new 
lands, and priests to bring the new people 
to Christianity. It must be remembered 
that the battle of religion had taken pos- 
session of Europe for centuries and was 
first in the minds of all. 

The soldiers just released from fighting 
the Mohammedans were first to go. Though 
they slaughtered Indians without mercy, 
that was the practice of those times. In- 
fidels had killed to appease Mohammed, 
and they thought they would go to heaven 
immediately if they died killing Christians. 
Fanatical Christians, too, thought they 
were doing the will of God. 

These soldiers were from the latest 
battlefields of Europe and had cannon, 
horses and coats of mail. The millions 
of natives in South America were no 
match for them. They took possession of 
Cuba and other islands without difficulty, 
but had their greatest obstacles with Mexi- 
co, with a trained army but equipped with 
only spears and knives. The Spaniards 
had overcome the whole continent of South 
America within twenty years. 

Spain had sent out the colonists with 
equipment for life. They were not ex- 
pected to return. She sent many priests, 
material for churches and for educational 
institutions. With the vast amount of gold 
they were able to return to the mother 
country, she was able to build great ships, 
to engage in trade and to become the most 
powerful nation in Europe. 

Columbus made three trips to the new 
continent, but eventually fell out of favor 
and died in poverty, but his epoch-making 
journey made Spain a rich nation before 
the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock. 

But strangely enough the discovery of 
America was made possible from the out- 
come of two religious wars; in a day when 
religion was foremost in the minds of men. 


The object and end of all government is to promote the happiness and prosperity 


of the community by which it is established; and it can never be assumed that the 
government intended to diminish its power of accomplishing the end for which it 
was created.—Rocer Brooke Taney, Fifth Chief Justice of the United States. att 
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the Daughters of the 
American Revolution for no organization 
in our country has a better appreciation of 
our great heritage and how to protect it. 
There are some who do not understand the 
vital functions of our patriotic societies, 
particularly those based on genealogical 
lines. They are prone to believe that we 
live in the past. It is true that the D. A. R., 
S. A. R. and similar societies have a defi- 
nite link with the past, but the past is used 
to illuminate the present and safeguard the 
future. Their roots are in the soil of this 
cherished land of ours—they have studied 
its birth and growth and understand the 
principles which brought it into being and 
are essential to its preservation. 

And they know that this heritage was 
not born overnight but was the result of 
the suffering and sacrifice of countless lov- 
ers of liberty not only in our American 
Revolution but in all generations of re- 
corded history. So let it be understood 
that the worship that is in our hearts goes 
not to men and women of themselves but 
to the principles for which they fought. 

That understanding—that appreciation 
of human values based on liberty and the 
dignity of the individual is in the record 
of man’s struggle to call his soul his own. 
It is called history. And that is why the 
D. A. R. lays such great stress on the ade- 
quate teaching of history in our public 
schools. To paraphrase Patrick Henry, it 
is the lamp of experience to guide our 
steps in the future. 

In the rise and fall of nations we can 
learn a great truth; the innate worth or 
goodness of a civilization has little to do 
with its survival. Some of the finest con- 
cepts of government of both ancient and 
modern times have flickered briefly in the 
firmament and then succumbed because 
they failed to observe a lesson of human 
existence: Nations which fail to under- 
stand and appreciate rights and other bless- 
ings bestowed on them by worthy forebears 
inevitably fail to leave a worthy heritage 
to their descendants. For the tides in the 
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affairs of men never stand still—th 
stantly ebb and flow—and it is found that 
freedom seldom survives the generation 
which fails to protect it. 

Nor is that difficult to understand for it 
is in accord with the natural law. Nature 
abhors a vacuum and rushes to fill it. Na- 
ture has no sympathy for inertia which it 
promptly shoves out of its path. It has no 
time, nor pity for any species, man, beast, 
or vegetable which refuses to fight for its 
own existence, 

All of which is given expression in the 
virile Americanism programs of the D.A.R. 
It has crystallized into a most sensible and 
practical attitude: The best way to honor 
those who gave us our liberties is to ag- 
gressively fight the influences undermining 
the principles on which those liberties are 
based. As a consequence we see in Chap- 
ters all over our country programs of prac- 
tical patriotism such as we have witnessed 
here today. At a time when the forces of 
despotism have conquered two-fifths of the 
world and are plotting in every country 
to destroy the foundations of freedom, the 
D. A. R. offers distinguished leadership 
not only to its own members but to all who 
would rally around its banners. 

At times some of our neighbors will dif- 
fer with us and there is controversy. Does 
that mean that we must curl up and quit? 
No normal person enjoys controversies. 
We much prefer the even tenor of our 
ways. But no one worth her salt will run 
from controversy when upholding princi- 
ples she knows to be right. There was 
plenty of controversy in the American 
Revolution—and plenty of blood spilled 
too. Our rights and liberties were won by 
fighting for what we believed to be right 
and they will be lost when we run for cover 
at the first unpleasantness. Eternal vigi- 
lance is still, right now, today, the price of 
liberty just as much as on the day that 
famous truth was uttered. 

And now a word on public education. 
It was in 1938 that the American Legion 
Post of Garden City, New York, passed 
the first resolution protesting the use of 
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certain social science courses then widely 
used throughout our country. This issue 
soon became a national project of the Le- 
gion, in its effort to alert our people to 
what was happening in their public 
schools. That was 17 years ago and much 
has happened since that day. 

A leading Progressive educator recently 
declared, “The nation is pocked with 
battlefields of the war against the modern 
education.” But why? Why are there 
miniature civil wars in hundreds of our 
best communities? For generations our 
public schools have been among our most 
respected institutions. No one worried 
about their soundness nor dedication to 
fundamental American principles. They 
were properly regarded as one of the most 
important bulwarks of our liberty. There 
were no battlegrounds between neighbors 
and opposing forces of parents. Surely no 
trivial nor superficial issues could cause 
this grass-roots protest among our best citi- 
zens and a large segment of the teaching 
profession across the entire nation. What 
has happened ? 

The answer is long and complicated and 
I can only sketch the broad outlines. Brief- 
ly, about 50 years ago Prof. John Dewey 
brought forth his ideas and methods of 
instructing children, stressing self-expres- 
sion, his activity program and other theo- 
ries to become known as Progressive Edu- 
cation. In the kindergarten and among 
very small children, some of these ideas 
had merit, but the Deweyites insisted on 
using them in all grades and in secondary 
schools. Among his theories were freedom 
of discipline and the student selection of 
courses. In general, a teacher was not to 
teach in the traditional sense but to follow, 
to guide. 

At that time Dewey’s primary interest 
was in the methods of instruction. But 
after he joined the staff of Columbia Uni- 
versity the movement spread to include the 
so-called liberal philosophies and social 
thinking of Teachers College, thus broad- 
ening the original Progressive movement 
into one having economic and political ob- 
jectives, based on a new social order. These 
militant pedagogs were not so interested in 
how to teach as in what to teach in order 
to reform society. They soon dominated 
the movement. 

In 1934, sixteen leading Progressivists 
brought forth a report on the social stud- 
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ies that had been six years in preparation. 
Called Conclusions & Recommendations, it 
was, in fact, a blueprint, giving details and 
specifications for imposing their revolu- 
tionary program on public education. How 
it was saddled on the schools of our coun- 
try is a long story. The philosophies of 
this New Education are twofold: (1) The 
impractical and largely discredited theories 
of Dewey; (2) The ideological doctrines 
of the leftists intent on using our schools 
and colleges to condition children to ac- 
cept their new social order of collectivism 
or socialism. 

Let me cite a single and very recent 
(March 1955) example of this Un-Ameri- 
can philosophy, to show its nature and the 
influence of leftist educators in high places. 
It is not the work of some unimportant 
Marxist professor but appears in the 
Teachers Manual for elementary schools 
for the State of Virginia. I quote from a 
section: “The Understanding of the Opera- 
tion of Modern Business and Industrial 
Enterprise,” under which the following 
appeared: 

“The material prosperity of the modern 
world has been attained under the capi- 
talistic system. 

“Capitalism is based upon the principle 
of profit to the owner rather than service 
to the masses of the people. 

“The capitalistic system is not planned 
and lacks direction, thus waste and eco- 
nomic cycles result. 

“Natural resources are exploited for 
profit. 

“The dependence of the laborer upon 
capital tends to reduce him to a servile 
status.” 

When this was called to his attention, 
Governor Thomas B. Stanley of Virginia, 
stated that he was “shocked that such 
statements could appear in any State pub- 
lication,” and promptly ordered the recall 
and revision of the teachers’ manual. 

Now, it would be a mistake to regard 
Virginia as an exception with this problem. 
Surveys by Brookings Institution and other 
impartial agencies have shown that similar 
doctrines and philosophies are common- 
place in leading social science, economics 
and sociology courses widely used in our 
schools and colleges. Is it surprising then, 
that our youth are inclined to favor the 
regimented economy of collectivism and 
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socialism when they have been taught to 
so believe ? 

Our great free enterprise system has 
accorded us a standard of living beyond 
our fondest dreams, with sufficient wealth 
left over to lavish tens of billions of dollars 
on 44 nations all over the world and yet 
a recent United States Chamber of Com- 
merce survey among 5,000 high school 
seniors revealed an appalling ignorance of 
this marvelous, wealth-producing free 
economy of free men. Why? One need 
look no farther than the texts of leftist 
educators who for decades have chanted 
their hatred of the capitalistic system and 
have exercised a powerful influence on the 
education of our youth. 

Far from being a horrible example, the 
State of Virginia is to be commended for 
recognizing its part of a national condi- 
tion, and other States could well conduct 
their own investigations, 


So while the Deweyites, or original Pro- 
gressivists, started the movement and 
opened the seams in the armor of tradi- 
tional education, the enemies of our free 
enterprise system seized the opportunity 
and made the most of it. 

So much for the philosophies and objec- 
tives of New Education, But what of the 
curriculum? That, of course, had to be 
geared to the objectives. Since a new so- 
cial order was an important objective, it 
followed that social aims must be the main 
purpose of education. That meant revis- 
ing the whole curriculum to this end. Many 
subjects without social significance were 
crowded out and others skillfully adapted 
to stress social aims. So the new social 
science courses were created to become the 
“core of the curriculum.” And that did it! 
In my opinion, that was the most signifi- 
cant and disastrous change in public school 
curriculum in the past 100 years. 

History, geography and civics were 
dropped as separate subjects but parts of 
each were selected for their social signifi- 
cance. Liberal arts have been shamefully 
neglected. Mathematics has suffered se- 
verely, often dropped if it is found dif_i- 
cult, to be regretted later when a boy finds 
himself and desires an engineering or 
similar career. That is one reason why 
our colleges are now turning out engineer- 
ing graduates at only one-half the rate of 
the Soviet Union. 
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Another unsound feature of New Edu- 
cation is extreme emphasis placed on con- 
temporary life, and contempt for the past 
—man’s experience through the ages. This 
is shown in the attitude towards history 
and other subjects, but perhaps the most 
striking example is what has happened to 
reading, spelling and writing during the 
past three decades. By the current system of 
word reading, or memorizing whole words, 
instead of the time-tested phonetic method 
of learning the sounds of various letters 
and thus being able to break down and 
master any word, we have practically aban- 
doned the alphabet as a learning aid, and 
gone back 3500 years to the Chinese meth- 
od in existence before alphabets were in- 
vented. And so we have the deplorable 
condition now evident all over the United 
States, with millions of youngsters who 
went through school still unable to read 
adequately, write or spell their own lan- 
guage! 

I wish to make it clear, that I am not 
referring to any particular school system 
because conditions vary greatly. Many fine 
educators have opposed these unsound pro- 
grams and their courses and students are 
a tribute to their scholarly courage and 
common sense. I am referring to the gen- 
eral average throughout the nation. 

Now, these New Educationists and their 
supporters claim that we are opposed to 
change and progress, as if any change 
must be for the better. But no sensible 
person wishes to hold back progress in 
education nor in any other element of our 
society. But change is not synonymous 
with progress and the New Educationists, 
by worshipping at the shrine of anything 
new, have produced some tragic results. 
The schools have many vital material needs 
—more classrooms, improved facilities and 
adequately paid teachers. We all desire 
these necessities as well as techniques and 
methods that reflect modern advances in 
science and thus improve our standards of 
education. 

But the New Educationists have amply 
proved that they are not interested in im- 
proving our traditional system of educa- 
tion—they wish to replace it root and 
branch with their own brand. And in 
doing so they changed not only the meth- 
ods of instruction but the curriculum—in 
fact, the very purpose of public education 
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itself. All in their obsession over social 
aims. 

Now, social aims in a free society are 
very important and certainly have a place 
in the education of our children. But where 
they are made the “core of the curriculum” 
around which all other instruction must be 
bent (and I mean bent), are we not put- 
ting the cart before the horse? Is not the 
school thus losing sight of its main pur- 
pose which is imparting factual knowledge 
and instruction in sound fundamentals of 
education? After all, even after a child 
has been socialized he still must be edu- 
cated, if he is not to be handicapped 
through life and become a burden to so- 
ciety. 

For many generations it was widely ac- 
cepted that the main purpose of the public 
school was to give the child a firm founda- 
tion in basic skills and sound character 
training—the essential tools for further 
education and a good chance to win his 
way in the world. Then when he became 
twenty-one we gave him a ballot and said, 
“Now you are of age, if you wish to re- 
make our society, there is a way to do it 
—at the polls. It is up to you.” Education 
was education, but politics or reforming 
society was a problem for more mature 
minds and came later. Only under the 
New Education has the educational process 
been used to condition children to accept 
a new form of society to replace our free 


allegiance to all that 


us worthy of America at its best. 


June 14, 1955. 


God of our fathers, whose love divine hath led us in the past: 
or guardian, guide and stay. We lift this day our Jubilate for the starry Flag which 
in all the world is the sacred emblem of “This Nation under God.” 
its flowing folds make us conscious 


There’s not a thread of it, 
No, nor a shred of it 

In all the spread of it, 
From foot to head, 

But heroes bled for it, 
Faced steel and lead bor it, 
Precious blood shed for it, 
Bathing it red. 
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economy of free men. Only in the last 
three decades have the labels been mixed 
with disastrous results. 

Furthermore, there are other important 
institutions charged with the socializing 
process, particularly the church and the 
home, which have done a very creditable 
job on the whole. In short, if social aims 
are to be the dominant influence in the 
education of our children, then basic skills 
and knowledge must suffer or be crowded 
out. For any curriculum will hold only so 
much. Like a glass filled with water—if 
more is poured in, a like amount is forced 
out. 

That, briefly, gives some of the reasons 
for the educational controversies raging or 
smouldering in thousands of American 
communities. You will readily see that the 
issues are not trivial nor superficial but 
deep-seated differences in the economic, 
social and political philosophies that de- 
termine the very fabric of our American 
way of life. 

This and other vital issues have long 
been understood by the D. A. R. which is 
constantly doing something about them. 
You realize that the education of youth on 
sound American principles is vital to the 
preservation of our Republic, and that is 
why I so greatly appreciate this “Award 
of Merit” at the hands of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. 


Be Thou our ruler, 


As we pledge 


- send us feeth. we pray Thee, not just to erniek ose it, but to live for it it; to he willing 
_ gladly to die for it; that government of, by and for the people may not perish from 
the earth. We would not forget that 178 years ago our starry emblem first floated 
- over heads which, in awe of the Eternal, were bowed in prayer, feeling themselves 
as uncoerced patriots called to moral and spiritual adventure. 

God bless America in these tempestuous days as under that banner she mobilizes 
her might to defend freedom and oppose tyranny in all the world. And, God, make 
Amen.—Prayer by the Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., Chaplain of the United States Senate, 


in the U. S. Senate, 
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CALF PATH,” sometimes errone- 
ously attributed to Mr. Dixon Merritt 
of Lebanon, begins thus: 

“One day, through the primeval wood, 
A calf walked home, as good calves should: 
But left a trail, all bent askew, 

A crooked trail, as all calves do.” etc. 

This poem, allegedly, also supplies the 
reason for the crooked streets of the older 
part of Boston and might supply the rea- 
son for some of the early highways of 
Tennessee, some of which are still in use. 

The first highway-makers on the North 
American continent seem to have been the 
roving herds of buffalo. They needed two 
things in life—good grass and salt. 

Thus was set up a migration pattern. 
The buffalo herds moved with the seasons, 
following the delicate green grass from 
Florida north. Their craving for salt drew 
them to the numerous salt licks any num- 
ber of which are in Tennessee and still 
attended regularly by cattle. So the buf- 
falo moved from salt lick to salt lick, fol- 
iowing the spring grass northward and 
with the coming of the frost reversed their 
trails and thus set up a migration pattern 
and well-defined highways. 

The Indians, dependent upon the buffalo 
for food and clothing, followed these trails 
and in time the great highway of early 
days became known as the Great War and 
Trading Path as it ran north-eastward 
through east Tennessee. The roads now 
designated as U. S. 27, 11, 411 and 25 
all follow ramifications of this Path which, 
in turn, had followed the migration pat- 
tern formed by the deer and buffalo. 

An abandoned buffalo trail is still to 
be found a few miles north of Russellville, 
in Hamblen County. 

Very much the same procedure obtained 
in middle Tennessee, except that, the 
country being more open, the trails fanned 
out over a large area but converged 
markedly at salt licks. There is evidence 
of traffic at places where the larger rivers 
could be forded. Muscle Shoals on the 


Tennessee river was one such location. 
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As we near the Mississippi river, dry 
land, or land more easily passable in wet 
weather, proved to be another factor in- 
fluencing these primitive road builders. 
The flooded flat-lands between the Tennes- 
see and Mississippi rivers, drove the buf- 
falo to the high ground, such as is now 
traversed by U. S. Routes 51, 45 and 641. 

DeSoto was probably the first white 
man to use these early trails in 1541 as 
he followed certain branches of the War 
and Trading Path in the southeast corner 
of Tennessee. Neither DeSoto, nor any of 
the Spaniards who followed him, were 
roadmakers. The Spanish occupation of 
the United States gave us but one piece 
of road-building—the Camino Real which 
ran up the west coast of the country from 
Mexico to San Francisco. 

The general trend of highway building 
has been inland and westward from the 
Atlantic seaboard settlements. In Tennes- 
see, modification was imposed by the Ap- 
palachian mountains, the rivers and their 
tributaries, with advantage taken of the 
buffalo trails. 

Probably the earliest of these roads, 
which barely touched Tennessee, was the 
Wilderness Road. In 1774, Daniel Boone 
looking for a way into Kentucky, came 
down the Powell river in Virginia to a 
well-defined gap in the mountains and 
laid out the Wilderness Road to the west 
through Cumberland Gap. A later branch 
of this road went west and southward 
through Tennessee and was known as the 
Fort Blount Road. In 1784 at the time of 
the establishment of Fort Blount, then 
Indian country, the infant Knoxville had 
only two ways to the new Cumberland 
Settlements. One was by floating down the 
Tennessee to its mouth, then poling up the 
Mississippi to the mouth of the Cumber- 
land, up that river to the Great French 
Lick. The other way was via the southern 
branch of the Wilderness Road which runs 
west and south from Cumberland Gap 
along various streams. The road which 
runs north and east of the Cumberland 
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river, follows an old game trail from one 
salt lick to another. 

Travelers came down the Great War 
and Trading Path at considerable rate, 
passing south and west into the compara- 
tive civilization of North Carolina. By far 
the greater movement of traffic in the last 
years of the 18th Century was southwest 
from Abingdon, Virginia, through Bristol 
where it divided into two streams. One 
route went through Rogersville, Rutledge 
to Knoxville while the other followed on 
through the then prominent Elizabethtown, 
Jonesboro, Greenville, Strawberry Plains 
to Knoxville. 

At about this time some traffic began 
to develop in the direction of Kentucky. 
The newly-developed grazing lands brought 
a demand for stock, most of which came 
from the Carolinas. Thus was formed the 
Kentucky Stock Road which came down 
from the Cumberland Gap through the 
mountains to the low countries. Where the 
Kentucky Stock Road and the Abingdon 
Turnpike crossed proved to be an active 
spot during the early part of the 19th 
Century. The same drover’s road crossed 
the southern branch of the east-west road 
at Cheek’s Crossroad, now U. S. 11-E, 
but there is no evidence of a_ bustling 
community as at other crossroads. 

As settlement conditions around the 
Cumberland Settlements improved, so did 
the facilities for reaching them increase. 
A treaty with the Cherokee in the late 18th 
Century allowed passage along what later 
came to be called the Cumberland Road, 
which ran from Kingston through Crab 
Orchard, Crossville, Sparta, Smithville, 
Lebanon to Nashville, following partly the 
route of U. S. 70 S., then State Route 26, 
then 70 N. The Indians, not being loath 
to learn commercial tricks from the white 
man, put a tollgate on this road at Rock- 
wood, but this nuisance was finally abated. 

About 1806 the Georgia Road came into 
existence. It was built by order of the 
Federal government which gave the coun- 
ties some aid in building. It went from 
the Cherokee Reservation into Nashville, 
following closely the course of Route 30. 
Shortly before this was built, Captain 
William Walton completed the Walton 
Road which aided the traffic between Nash- 
ville and Knoxville. 

At about the same time the north-south 
or Kentucky-Alabama Road came into 


being. It entered Tennessee north of 
Celina, went south along the east bank of 
the Caney Fork river, to a point lying 
east of McMinnville, south through Viola, 
Winchester to Huntsville, Alabama. 

While some of these roads were ap- 
parently surveyed by engineers out of the 
raw wilderness, such is not the case with 
all of them. For instance, the Georgia 
Road followed an Indian Trail known to 
early settlers as Black Fox’s Trail pre- 
sumably named for a chief who had a vil- 
lage along this trail. In this same neigh- 
borhood, but not entirely co-incident, was 
Hill’s Trace, while the Kentucky-Alabama 
Road followed in general the Cisco and 
St. Pedro Indian Trail. This, however, 
did not go to Huntsville, but in the direc- 
tion of Lookout Mountain via Monteagle 
and Pelham. 

Another southbound road ran along the 
front of the then Indian boundary, just as 
the British built India’s Grand Trunk 
Road along their frontier in India to 
facilitate defense of their country against 
enemies from the north. This southbound 
road was completed about 1805 and ran 
from Southwest Point (Kingston), past 
Tellico Blockhouse, thence south to the 
Coosa river in Georgia. 

One of our most famous early roads 
was the Natchez Trace. Like the others, 
its progenitor may have been a buffalo 
trail. Later the Chickasaw Indians used 
it to travel from their main village, now 
Pontotoc, Mississippi, to their summer 
hunting ground which later became an ex- 
tensive burying ground in Maury County, 
Tennessee. Trails radiated from Pontotoc, 
which was the capital of the Chickashaw 
Nation. One ran up the Mississippi river 
to the site of Memphis where Chisca and 
his tribe are reported to have been in 
residence when DeSoto discovered the 
Father of Waters. 

In the days immediately following the 
Revolution, considerable traffic sprang up 
between the flatboatmen who floated their 
cargo down the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries and returned overland, initially by 
way of the Natchez Trace. The growing 
importance of this overland route prompted 
President Thomas Jefferson to direct the 
institution of a treaty with the Indian 
tribes concerned which permitted free pas- 
sage by American citizens between Natchez, 
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AUSTRIAN TREATY 


HE Austrian Treaty was voted on by 

the Senate one day ahead of the report 
of the Senate Committee on its contents. 
Why? Senator Jenner tried to persuade 
the Senators to wait at least until the 
Committee report was out before voting 
but the machinery of the internationalists 
went into action and downed such a re- 
quest. 

Twenty Senators said that they either 
had not read the Treaty or only had a 
faint idea as to its contents. The ratifica- 
tion undoubtedly was a triumph for the 
Kremlin. 

In the June issue of the National Re- 
public Magazine was an article written 
by Paul R. Bish entitled “Communist 
Menace Abroad.” In the article, Mr. Bish 
tells of the terms of the Austrian Treaty 
which has been ratified by the Senate and 
then signed by President Eisenhower on 
June 25th. At the time of the ratification 
few people knew the terms of that treaty 
so excerpts from Mr. Bish’s article follow. 

“The American and British public are 
being propagandized into the belief that 
the making of the recent Austrian treaty 
at Vienna, freeing Austria from Russian 
rule, is a sign of a change of heart by 
the Russians, and brightens the possibility 
of a complete change in world affairs 
through which the world will again live 
in peace.... 

“What are the facts? Russia occupied 
Austria under the Yalta agreement. In 
Austria, as all other countries occupied 
by Russia, the wealth of the country was 
immediately syphoned into Russia. Russia 
looted Austria of millions of dollars of 
Nazi’s assets; followed with the disman- 
tling of factories and plants which were 
shipped to Russia. Estimates the first year 
of occupation, fixed the figure at some 
63,778 pieces of machinery, such as metal 
working machinery, locomotives and the 
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machinery of that industry. Total for the 
ten years of occupation will possibly never 
be known. Russia decided that everything 
in Austria were German assets, since 
Hitler had expropriated everything. The 
Soviets under this guise, seized the assets 
of some 300 different enterprises valued 
at an estimated $700 million. In 1947, 
Russia demanded permanent possession of 
these properties, and insisted on two- 
thirds of Austria’s oil production, three- 
fourths of its refineries, all of the Danube 
Shipping Company, 41 per cent of Aus- 
tria’s largest bank and complete control 
of four of the larger banks, plus control 
of Austria’s insurance companies. . . . 

“Under the recent agreement, it is 
claimed that Russia promised to give up 
its claim to the oil industries, but only 
under the condition that Austria give 
Russia 10 million metric tons (72 million 
barrels) of oil over the next ten years. 
It promised to give up claim to the Danube 
Shipping Company’s assets, providing 
Austria give Russia 2 million dollars. 
It promised to give up claims on 300 
enterprises, providing Austria give Russia 
Austrian goods equivalent of $150 mil- 
lion. ... 

“The treaty signed by the big powers, 
United States, France and Britain, is said 
to contain these provisions. It recognizes 
Russia’s right to collect. Austria in other 
words is now in a strait-jacket for ten 
years or more, unless Uncle Sam prevails 
on the American tax-payer to underwrite 
the Austrian debt so it can float bonds, 
which may go by default, or which may 
be written off later. ... 

“What has Austria received? A sup- 
posed freedom from Russian rule. An 
organized treacherous fifth-column behind 
its lines built throughout its country dur- 
ing Russia’s ten years of occupation and 
rule; an obligation to pay Russia in cash 
$350 million during the next ten years. 
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One hundred and fifty million dollars in 
Austrian goods for six years. Seventy-two 
million barrels of oil during the next ten 
years; and no refund for the theft already 
perpetrated by Russia during the past 
ten years.... 


“If there ever was a tougher deal, let 
us see it. Yes, Russia is supposed to sur- 
render the direct control of the land and 
over the people by withdrawing its armed 
forces from Austria. The ‘diplomats’ 
acting the part of the government dictators 
over these will be left in Austria, to ‘ad- 
minister’ Russia’s interests, collecting on 
the mortgage, to select and expedite the 
shipments of merchandise Austria is obli- 
gated to constantly ship into Russia for 
six to ten years, to ‘clear up’ business of 
occupation forces, and to serve as agents 
in diplomatic and trade agencies. . . . 

“If you as an individual had been in 
prison for ten years, had most of your 
assets dissipated, and you were freed under 
a mortgage which would absorb every 
possible earning for ten more years under 
penalty of being remanded to prison, how 
free would you feel? ... 


“Russia is past master in its deals. It 
builds up an impossible demand, and 
‘weakens in the face of the opposition, 
accepting a ‘compromise’ constituting 
what it had estimated originally to be a 
full pocket for the Reds. Like at Yalta, 
at Poland, at Korea, at Geneva, now at 
Vienna Russia marches off with old and 
new loot. World Communism advances 
again on the weakness of its enemy. It 
can say it does not use armed force in its 
conquest. It can say it obtained its con- 
cessions in a legal procedure. But the 
fact is, it continues its world march of 
aggression. Its conquest by ‘peaceful’ 
methods is more certain, more lasting, and 
_ cheaper, than by military force.” 


STATUS OF FORCES TREATY 


A great deal of attention was drawn to 
the Status of Forces Treaty during the 
debate on the Military Reserve Bill. Con- 
gressman Frank T. Bow not only intro- 
duced H. J. Res. 309 as a resolution but 
he offered it as an amendment to the above 
bill. It was accepted as an amendment 


by a vote of 174 to 56. Even though the 
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reserve bill was tabled at that time, it 
showed the strong sentiment in Congress 
regarding the Status of Forces and the 
feelings throughout the nation. Repre- 
sentative Bow did not press his amend- 
ment when the reserve bill was brought 
up again because he was assured of a 
prompt hearing on his resolution. 

The treaty agreement was passed July 24, 
1953, with 72 Senators voting for it. 
On July 22, 1955, Senator William E. 
Jenner introduced S. J. Res. 94, a joint 
resolution “providing for the revision of 
the Status of Forces Agreement and cer- 
tain other treaties and international agree- 
ments, or the withdrawal of the United 
States from such treaties and agreements, 
so that foreign countries will not have 
criminal jurisdiction over American Armed 
Forces personnel stationed within their 
boundaries.” At this time it has been re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Of course, the House cannot legislate 
regarding treaties; but the passage would 
show the feelings of the people and initiate 
a request for the Senate to review the 
treaty. Hearings have been held and a 
statement was filed by your Executive 
Secretary quoting our 1954 and 1955 reso- 
lutions on the Status of Forces and our 
reasons for being in favor of the Bow 
Resolution. 


As soon as hearings are held by the 
Senate Foreign Affairs Committee, your 
Executive Secretary will file a similar 
statement. 


On July 14, 1955, it was reported in 
the Washington Post and Times-Herald 
that Bryce N. Harlow, administrative as- 
sistant to President Eisenhower, in a letter 
to Honorable H. R. Gross of Iowa stated 
in regard to the Status of Forces Treaty 
that in the Administration’s opinion “there 
is no reason evident why this matter 
should be reopened” and that the agree- 
ments with 19 foreign countries “are work- 
ing well in practice.” 


If only one member of our armed forces 
is arrested, held, or tried under the laws 
of these foreign countries without the 
benefit of the rights given him by our 
Constitution, we do not feel that things 
are “working well.” There was no such 
agreement between nations during the 


Korean War or World War II; those who 
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serve the United States now should have 
the same benefits as those who served 
their country then and for years before, 
even back to the time of George Washing- 
ton. Our State Department does not subject 
those who work for it to the jurisdiction 
of foreign countries; a separate treaty 
grants them immunity. 

We hear that the NATO Status of 
Forces Treaty is reciprocal. That does 
not influence the thinking of those who 
understand the provisions of the treaty. 
There are very few members of the armed 
forces of foreign countries in the United 
States; most of those here are here for 
training, hence do not come under this 
agreement. How fortunate for one to have 
the protections of our Constitution if he 
should become involved with the law! He 
is assumed innocent until proven guilty; 
he is guaranteed a speedy and fair trial in 
open court; and he may even invoke the 
Fifth Amendment. We have also granted 
diplomatic immunity to those of foreign 
countries connected with the United Na- 
tions. 

By the terms of the Status of Forces 
Treaty it can be terminated four years 
from the date it became effective or 
July 24, 1957. We sincerely hope that we 
won't have to wait that long to see its 
revision or end; but in the event that this 
is impossible, we must start to work now 
for the termination of this nefarious docu- 
ment. 

EACH ONE OF US MUST DO WHAT 
WE CAN TO SEE THAT THESE RESO- 
LUTIONS BECOME LAW: WE MUST 
WRITE OUR SENATORS AND REPRE- 
SENTATIVES URGING THAT THEY 
VOTE FOR THEM: WE MUST BE IN- 
FORMED AND INFORM OTHERS! 


BRICKER AMENDMENT 


The Bricker Amendment will not be 
voted ‘upon until the first of the year. Are 
you continuing to work for its passage? 

We hope that the publicity given the 
Status of Forces Treaty will make people 
aware of the urgent importance of the 
passage of the Bricker Amendment which 
would have made all such treaties illegal. 
ONLY BY THE PASSAGE OF THE 
BRICKER AMENDMENT CAN WE BE 
ASSURED THAT THESE AND OTHER 
RIGHTS WILL NOT BE TAKEN FROM 
US, OUR SONS OR OUR DAUGHTERS! 


MAGAZINE 


ONE VOTE 


Do you expect to vote in the elections 
next month? If you plan to be out of 
town on the date, it is now time to get 
your absentee ballot. Just one vote has 
re-written our history time and again. 

Thomas Jefferson was elected President 
of these United States by just ONE vote. 
Aaron Burr tied Jefferson in the count of 
the Electoral College, 73 to 73. So the 
election was thrown automatically into the 
House of Representatives for decision. 
There the voting remained so close, that 
Jefferson did not win until the 36th ballot. 
Thus Jefferson became President and by 
his career entered our list of great Ameri- 
cans. 

Just one vote gave statehood to Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Oregon, Texas and Wash- 
ington—the voting was that close. As late 
as 1952, statehood for Alaska was lost by 
just one vote. The vote against admitting 
Alaska was 45 to 44 in the United States 
Senate. 

John Quincy Adams was elected Presi- 
dent of the U. S. by one vote. Rutherford 
B. Hayes, like Jefferson, like Adams, be- 
came President by just one vote. 

It is the votes of all of us which write 
the history of our country. Our form of 
government can succeed only if each one 
of us plays our part and does our share. 

It is not only important that we vote 
in every election but it is most vital that 
we know the background, ideals and stand- 
ards of those for whom we do vote. 

Recently one of our Senators made this 
statement in a talk: “Lest we be gradually 
edged into such a world state before we 
learn too late where we have been taken, 
I believe that every candidate for public 
office—executive, legislative, or judicial— 
should be asked to give a forthright view 
upon this great public issue. Where does 
your candidate stand on Atlantic Union 
and World Government?” 

If you elect men who believe in world 
government, you will get it. If you elect 
men who want to keep intact our sover- 
eign rights as exemplified in our Con- 
stitution and Bill of Rights we shall 
continue to be a free nation. A country 
cannot long endure without patriotism. 

There is no right way to do a wrong 
thing. The wrong thing is to vote for men 
or women who do not stand for our Con- 
stitutional form of Government. 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY 
CELEBRATIONS 


PIONEER CHAPTER, Boise, Idaho, 
had booth at the “Family Style” old- 
- fashioned Fourth celebration. They sold 
76 flags to reinstitute the old custom of 
every child carrying a flag on the Fourth. 
The money was donated to the “Ditch 
Safety Committee” so that the irrigation 
ditches may be covered. 
LIMESTONE CHAPTER, Maysville, 
Kentucky, originated plan which culmi- 
- nated in dedication on the Fourth of the 
_ birthplace of Albert Sidney Johnson, third- 
anking Confederate general as a shrine. 
His home has been restored and refurn- 
ished. 
KANAWHA VALLEY CHAPTER, 
Charleston, West Virginia, supported pro- 
gram sponsored by the Parks and Recrea- 
tion Commission. The Mayor read to 
_ planning committee article in D. A. R. 
_ Magazine on subject of Independence Day. 
_ BEE LINE CHAPTER, Charles Town, 
West Virginia, placed markers on graves 
of three deceased members and flags on 
graves of all Revolutionary soldiers and 
_ daughters of these soldiers in two local 
meteries. 
STEPHEN HEARD CHAPTER, Elber- 
ton, Georgia, unveiled with a patriotic 
program a new bronze marker at the 
to park where Stephen Heard 
buried. 
MATTHEW FRENCH CHAPTER, 
tea West Virginia, had a program 
on Independence Day on local radio sta- 
tion. 
- REGENTS of the following CHATTA- 
NOOGA CHAPTERS: MOCCASIN BEND, 
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CHIEF JOHN ROSS, CHICKAMAUGA, 
JUDGE DAVID CAMPBELL, and the 


TENNESSEE STATE REGENT and the 
STATE NATIONAL DEFENSE CHAIR- 
MAN gathered to raise flag at the home of 
the State National Defense Chairman after 
urging all Chattanoogans to fly the Ameri- 
can Flag on the Fourth. 

GENERAL JOHN STARK CHAPTER, 
Sycamore, Illinois, sponsored page patri- 
otic advertisement in local paper. 

MARY VINING CHAPTER, Seaford, 
Delaware, sponsored patriotic articles in 
four newspapers and eight churches co- 
operated. There were window and flag 
displays by business firms and _ patriotic 
napkins, Pledge of Allegiance cards and 
small flags were put on hospital trays. 

JOHN EDWARDS CHAPTER, Mexico 
City, Mexico, helped Americans there ob- 
serve Independence Day as usual by co- 
operating with the Fourth of July Fair. 
Dressed in Colonial costumes, the D. A. R. 
members had charge of a special booth 
for the annual sale of Boston Baked Beans, 
the revenue from which helps provide 
funds for their Chapter activities, includ- 
ing their aid of the Johnson School for 
underprivileged, handicapped children. 


Dollars for Defense 


Our Committee appreciates to the fullest 
extent the following contributions: 
Inp1anA—Paul Revere Chapter—$5.00. 


Kentucky — Simon Kenton Chapter — 
$5.00. 

New York — Seawanhaka Chapter — 
$10.00. 


SEND IN CONSTITUTION WEEK REPORTS EARLY 


All National Officers, National Chairmen, State Regents, Chapter Regents, and | 


National Vice Chairmen of the Special Committee for the Observance of Constitu- a 
tion Week are requested to send their reports on the week’s programs as soon > 
as possible after September 23 to the President General. 
Copies of the official proclamations of Governors and Mayors are especially _ 
desired, along with newspaper clippings and photographs, as well as the question- 
naires mailed out from National Headquarters sometime ago. Be sure to have the — ocd i 
name of the Chapter and State on all Chapter Regents’ questionnaires. 
From all advance indications, our Society will have excellent and varied reports — 
on the celebration of Constitution Week, voted by resolution at the last Continental oe a 
Congress. 


Much material has been distributed from our Headquarters, including thousands — 
of posters, and varied stickers for windows of stores or schools, automobile wind- 4 
shields, and letters or postals. ae ars 
Purchase of Constitution and Flag supplies from the National Defense Office 
reached a record high. ate 
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cae. We elected our retiring 


Regent, who was ineligible to another 
term as Regent, to be Vice Regent. Our 
newly elected Regent has to resign after 
two months in office. Some of our mem- 
bers feel that the Vice Regent can not 
become Regent because that would mean 
that a former Regent ineligible for another 
term would be getting it anyway, by mov- 
ing up from Vice Regent. Are they right? 

“Answer. Any person ineligible for the 
office of Regent is also ineligible to the office 
of Vice Regent. In other words, because 
a basic reason for having a Vice Regent, 
or First Vice Regent, is to provide for 
an automatic succession in case of a va- 
cancy in the office of Regent, the require- 
ments for eligibility to these two offices 
must be the same. Amendment XII of the 
Constitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica recognizes this principle in these words: 
“But no person constitutionally ineligible 
to the office of President shall be eligible 
to that of Vice President of the United 
States.” The Bylaws of the National So- 
ciety also recognize it, wherever it applies, 
with reference to President General and 
the First Vice President General of the 
National Society. 

Another illustration is in the require- 
ment that in future the State Regent and 
the State Vice Regent shall have been 
members of the National Society for at 
least five years, 

Question. Now that the National Bylaws 
require the State Regent and the State 
Vice Regent to be members of the National 
Society for five years in order to be eligi- 
ble for these offices, does this mean that 
this requirement applies also to Chapter 
Regent and Vice Regent. 

Answer. Bylaws do not mean anything 
that they do not say. Such a requirement 
for chapter office would be highly inad- 
visable. In two previous articles I have 
warned against copying provisions in other 
bylaws that may be inappropriate or de- 
trimental in yours. The State Regent is 
by virtue of her office a full voting mem- 
ber of the National Board of Management. 
Only trained and experienced officers with 
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wide knowledge of the problems and ac- 
tivities of the National Society and its 
component units are qualified to serve on 
this Board. The two-year requirement in 
force until April 1955, was deemed in- 
sufficient to give this experience and train- 
ing, hence the increase to five years. Such 
a requirement is unnecessary for satisfac- 
tory service in a chapter office. 

Question. Our bylaws state, “Vacancies 
in office shall be filled by the Executive 
Board until the next annual meeting when 
the Chapter shall fill the vacancy for the 
unexpired term.” Does this mean that the 
Executive Board must fill the vacancy? 
May not the Chapter do so if it wishes 
since it is superior in authority to the 
Board? 

Answer. Whatever procedure is pre- 
scribed by your bylaws must be followed. 
The Chapter may not violate the provi- 
sions of its own bylaws, and any such 
action would be null and void. (See 
R.O.R., page 54). Bylaws are a contract 
for the protection of Chapter and mem- 
bers alike. To violate them in even one 
respect would establish a precedent that 
could endanger the safeguards in all other 
respects. 

If your Chapter is of a size or character 
where members know one another it is 
entirely proper to provide in your bylaws 
that vacancies shall be filled by the 
Chapter. Local conditions will determine 
whether such a provision is wise. In many 
Chapters the chief reason for providing 
that the Executive Board fill vacancies is 
to enable them to be filled in summer 
when the Chapter holds no meetings. If 
a Chapter meets all year round or can 
readily be assembled in special meetings, 
this need does not apply. 

Question. As Chairman of a committee 
I tried to be an impartial presiding officer. 
I did not express an opinion or bring up 
any points not raised by the others. Now 
I am being criticized because the commit- 
tee did not consider some phases of the 
question before making its recommenda- 
tions. Am I not right in keeping out - 
the discussion ? 
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rect idea as to the duties of a committee 
Chairman. This appointment is different 
in function and duty from that of the pre- 
siding officer of a business meeting. Par- 
ticularly in a committee which must 
investigate and recommend it is essential 
that the Chairman make sure that the com- 
mittee explore every pertinent angle or 
phase of the problem or question. It 
creates good feeling and a sense of equal- 
ity for a Chairman, at the beginning of 
the discussion, to call upon each individual 
member of the committee for her opinion 
or suggestion. This allows all possible 
ideas to come from the members. But 
the Chairman herself must be ready to add 
information or suggestions in order that 
the committee may see the whole picture 
before it takes action or makes recom- 
mendations. Read R.O.R., pages 212-214, 
noting especially the sentence on page 213, 
“Instead of the chairman’s abstaining from 
speaking and voting, he is usually the 
most active participant in the discussions 
and work of the committee.” 

Question. We have had trouble over a 
contribution. Many of our members under- 
stood that it was to be made only “if” 
certain conditions developed. Others think 
that the money was to be paid anyway— 
and that the “if’s” were only talked about 
but were not made a part of the motion. 
This uncertainty is causing us a lot of 
trouble. What can we do? 

Answer. The factors affecting this situ- 
ation are so many as to hold little general 
interest. I list the question to emphasize 
the fact that every important motion 
should be in writing and be signed by the 
maker and the seconder—and that every 
motion authorizing the spending of money 
should be written and the exact conditions 
of the motion should be carefully read 
to the meeting before the motion is dis- 
cussed. If there are amendments or long 
discussion, it should be read again before 
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the vote is taken on the motion. If your 
Regent fails to ask that the motion be 
read, any member may do so. If the 
meaning is not clear a member may ask 
that it be clarified before a vote is taken. 
If a motion of ambiguous meaning goes 
through, it is as much the fault of the 
members as of the presiding officer. 

Question. After the time and place of 
our State Conference is fixed, we find that 
conditions beyond our control prevent our 
meeting in the city chosen by the last 
Conference. What can we do? 

Answer. Hurricane, flood, strike, or 
other emergency has often created such 
a situation. At a regular meeting of your 
State Board, if there is time—or at a 
special meeting called for the purpose if 
there is not time to wait for a regular one 
—take such steps as may be necessary to 
hold the Conference in another city. At 
the State Conference have a resolution 
introduced ratifying the action of the 
State Board in authorizing the changes 
made necessary by the emergency. It 
should be noted that, although the Board 
in this case is violating an action of the 
State Conference which it is expressly for- 
bidden to do, in this emergency it was 
necessary to do this, otherwise the greater 
requirement of holding a State Conference 
as prescribed by the National and the 
State Bylaws could not have been carried 
out. The essential precaution in such an 
emergency is for the State Board to take only 
such action as it has every reason to believe 
the State Conference would take in view of 
the emergency and, in consequence, such ac- 
tion as the Conference would therefore 
ratify. The important thing is that a Board 
in any such situation never act beyond 
the definite needs created by the emer- 
gency. Were it to do so, the Conference 
might decline to ratify its action and the 
responsibility for all obligations incurred 
by the Board would become its own and 
not that of the State Conference. 


of Ohio. 


Honorary Vice President General Passes Away 


Mrs. Kent Hamilton, Honorary Vice President General since 1944, died A 
15. Mrs. Hamilton, a member of the Ursula Wolcott Chapter, of Toledo, Ohio, 
was State Vice Regent of Ohio, 1912-1913; and Vice President General, 1915-1916. 
She had a rare record in having served as State Regent of two States: in 1896- 
1897 she was State Regent of Missouri; from 1913 to 1915 she was State Regent 
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FLORIDA 


tT fifty-third annual State Conference of 
Florida, was held at the Bay Front Auditorium 
in Miami, March 30, 31 and April 1, with 259 
members of the 61 Chapters in attendance. Mrs. 
Gerald Duane Lovelace, Regent of Everglades 
Chapter, was the Conference hostess. 

Mrs. Harry Keat Hamilton, State Chaplain, 
conducted the impressive Memorial Service on 
Wednesday afternoon at the First Presbyterian 
Church honoring the memory of 61 deceased 
Daughters. 

Following this service, two lovely teas were 
given honoring the visiting Daughters, one by 
the Southern Cross Chapter Daughters of the 
Confederacy and the other by the Daughters of 
Colonial Wars. 

The State Officers Club dinner, presided over 
by Mrs. Austin Williamson, President, and the 
Chapter Regents Club dinner, Mrs. John F. 
Bartleson, Jr., President, presiding, were held 
Wednesday evening at which time officers were 
elected for the coming year. 

The fifty-third D.A.R. Conference was called to 
order by Mrs. Harold Foor Machlan, State Re- 
gent, after the processional of Pages and State 
Officers. Mrs. Machlan presided at all meetings. 
Addresses of welcome were given by the hostess 
Regent, Mrs. Lovelace, various dignitaries and 
representatives of other patriotic organizations 
Mrs. E, E. Adams, Vice Regent, responded. 

Distinguished Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution introduced by the State Regent were Mrs. 
Patrick Henry Odom, Vice President General; 
Mrs. Roy J. Frierson, Past Curator General; Mrs. 
James Craig; Mrs. M. Brevard; Mrs. Her- 
berta Leonardy and Mrs. Austin Williamson, 
Honorary State Regents, and the nine State 
Officers. 

Dr. Jay F. W. Pearson, President of the Uni- 
versity of Miami, was the principal speaker of 
the evening, saying “if we want our children 
to be good Americans we had better tell them 
about the accomplishments of their ancestors.” 

Interesting and informative reports by the 
State Officers and State Chairmen of National 
Committees made up the order of business for 
Thursday morning. Mrs. R. O. Angle, Chairman 
of the Good Citizenship Award, presented the 
$100 War Savings Bond to Charlotte Mayes of 
Miami. The State Regent reported on the growth 
of the State Society and said she was especially 
proud that her project of the year was paid for— 
a paint sprayer for Kate Duncan Smith School 
in Alabama. Mrs. George E. Evans, Senior State 
President of the C.A.R., reported on the growth 
of the Society in Florida and urged the D.A.R. 
to continue their loyal support. 

One of the highlights of the Conference was 
the National Defense luncheon with Mrs. Henry 
P. Boggs, State Chairman of National Defense, 
presiding. Judge Vincent Giblin of Miami was 
presented and introduced Ellis Rubin, 
special assistant Attorney General of Florida, 
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who said “the greatest aid to communism is 
indifference, apathy and ignorance.” An Award 
of Merit was presented to Mrs. J. C. Bruington, 
past State Chairman of National Defense, for 
her outstanding work in that field. 

The Special Committee Chairman and Dis- 
trict Directors gave their reports Thursday after- 
noon. 

The Everglades Chapter entertained at a tea 
at their Chapter House, Fort Dallas, Lumus Park. 

Thursday evening the banquet was held in the 
Starlight Room of the Biscayne Terrace Hotel 
with Mrs. Patrick Henry Odom, Vice President 
General, as toastmistress. The first, second and 
third prize winners of “I Speak for Democracy” 
contest sponsored by the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce of Miami, read their prize winning 
essays. They were Paul Braham, Etta Webster 
and Paul Gerrand. Mrs. J. DeForest Richards, 
Treasurer General, spoke on “World Affairs.” 
She emphasized “the need for America as a 
nation to begin to work for God and Country.” 

The evening session honored the Chapter Re- 
gents, who gave their reports by districts. The 
reports showed this year’s work to be very busy 
and a profitable one. 

On Friday morning a very unique feature was 
held, a Parliamentarian breakfast conducted by 
Mrs. Herberta Leonardy, State Parliamentarian. 
It was most instructive. 

Awards were presented by the State Chairmen. 
Several National Defense Resolutions were passed. 

Mrs. Merle Brown, Regent of Ponce de Leon 
Chapter, gave an invitation for the Spring Board 
Meeting (May) to meet in Winter Haven, which 
was accepted, 

Mrs. Willa Vick Griffin, Regent of Orlando 
Chapter, invited the Conference to meet with 
them in 1956, this being their Golden Anniver- 
sary. The invitation was graciously accepted. 

With the singing of “Blest Be The Tie That 
Binds,” the Conference ended—everyone felt re- 
newed courage and good will toward all. 

Maebelle Brooks (Mrs. John L.) Early 


State Historian 


NEBRASKA 


APPROXIMATELY three hundred persons at- 
tended the 53rd State Conference of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution at Norfolk, 
Nebraska in March. - 

Miss Gertrude S. Carraway, the President Gen- 
eral, N.S.D.A.R., attended the conference and 
was principal speaker. She discussed, “American- 
ism and the D.A.R.” She said, “Running through 
all D.A.R. programs is the shining thread of 
Christian Citizenship, a belief in this nation 
under God. Thus the D.A.R. has a workable 
unsurpassed plan for fostering true patriotism 
and for practicing teaching and preaching better 
Americanism.” 

Another speaker, Dr. Allen P. Burkhardt, Nor- 
folk educator, spoke on the “Paradox of Free- 
dom,” saying, “We, as Americans, have the richest 
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nheritance of any people in any nation in the 
world, an inheritance of free democracy and 
stable economy. We can either protect our in- 
heritance by being wise, active and vigilant 
citizens, or we can dissipate and squander our 
freedom, break down our democracy and destroy 
our economy.” 


NEBRASKA STATE MOTHER OF 1955 


Seated: Miss Gertrude S. Carraway, President General; 
Mr. A. E. Chase; Mrs. Chase and Mrs. Joseph C. Strain, 
Ht State Regent. Back row: (daughters), Mrs. Lloyd H. 
_ Parks, North Platte; Miss Wilda Chase, Loup City; 
Mrs. Sparlin M. Perkins, North Platte, and Mrs. H. B. 
Maxwell, Alliance. 


Mrs. A. E. Chase of Loup City was named 
_ Nebraska Mother. She has six daughters who are 
members of D.A.R. and two sons who are mem- 


_ bers of S.A.R. Mrs. Chase was presented at the 
64th D.A.R. Continental Congress. 
Miss Helen Siefkus, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
_ Herman Siefkus, Lincoln, state winner in the 
_ D.A.R. good citizenship essay writing contest, was 
presented a hundred-dollar savings bond at the 
conference banquet. Miss Siefkus, sponsored by 
- Deborah Avery Chapter of Lincoln, was presented 
_ the award by Mrs. Merle M. Hale, Lincoln state 
essay contest Chairman. 
The organization accepted the invitation of 
Point of Rock Chapter of Alliance to meet there 


in 1956. 
< Mrs. J. E. McLafferty 
: Nebraska State Press Chairman 


WISCONSIN 


ILWAUKEE CHAPTER was hostess to the 
1955 State Conference, at which Miss 
Gertrude S, Carraway was our most distinguished 


guest. 

Following Chapter Regents’ meeting with State 
Officers and Chairmen was the State Officers’ 
Club dinner and formal opening of the Con- 
ference. Greetings were brought by the Mayor 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin President of S.A.R. and 
our own Miss Carraway. 

Awards of Merit were given to Congressman 
Lawrence Smith and Professor Alfred Sokolnicke 

for their outstanding service to the community 
and nation, Speaker of the evening was Dr. J. B. 
Johnson, President of Milwaukee Downer College. 
~The Milwaukee Chapter entertained at a recep- 
tion after the meeting. 

_ The next day started with a National Defense 

Breakfast, C.A.R. round-table, meetings of Pages, 
Juniors and Press Relations committees. At the 
- memorial service, tribute was paid to 42 deceased 
Daughters. 
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Opening the business session, State Regent, 
Mrs. Frank Harris, introduced honored guests. 
They were: Miss Carraway, President General; 
Miss Louise J. Gruber, National Chairman Junior 
Membership; Mrs. Robert M. Beak, Illinois State 
Regent; Mrs. Herbert R. Hill, Indiana State 
Regent. 

Good Citizens Award winners were: Marlene 
Kleiman, Kewaunee; Janet Fontaine, Mosinee; 
Judith Leonardson, Darlington. Reports of State 
Officers and Chapter Regents concluded the 
session. 

Miss Carraway gave an inspiring speech at 
the banquet. An Approved School Breakfast pre- 
ceded the business meeting on the last day which 
featured State and National Committee reports. 
Awards were made to following Chapters: Gold 
Honor Roll, Eau Claire, West Bend, Beloit; Silver 
Honor Roll, Appleton, Milwaukee, Solomon 
Juneau, Governor Nelson Dewey; increased maga- 
zine subscriptions, Benjamin Talmadge, Jean 
Nicolet, Oshkosh. 

After the passing of resolutions and Bylaws, 
the Conference was declared closed. At luncheon, 
two Good Citizens were introduced and Mr. 
George Watson, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, spoke. Two hundred thirty-eight 
Daughters attended Conference. 

Muriel H. (Mrs. E. L.) Pierce 
State Recording Secretary 


All State Conference reports are printed 
without charge up to 300 words. 

The charge for such reports running 
between 300 words and the 800-word limit 
is $15.00. 

If a picture is to be used, please send a 
glossy print together with a check for 
$6.00, for the making of the cut, together 
with the report and glossy to the office 
of the D.A.R. Magazine,—the check made 
payable to the Treasurer General N.S. 
D.A.R. 


Newspaper cuts, mats and clippings can- 


Registrar General’s 
Rebinding Fund 


Mrs. Leonarp D. WALLACE 


New Jersey 
State Society, $5. 


Wisconsin 
Jean Nicolet, $4 
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Park Ridge (Park Ridge, Ill.) celebrated its 
25th anniversary at the Park Ridge Country Club 
on May 12 with the Regent, Mrs. Tom J. Mont- 
gomery, presiding. 

Among the honored guests were Mrs. Henry 
C. Warner, State Regent; Mrs. R. Curtiss, 
National Chairman of American Red Cross; Mrs. 
Frank E. Richart, State Registrar; Mrs. Harry 
Troup, State Librarian; Mrs. Len Young Smith, 
Past State Recording Secretary; Mrs. Ralph A. 
Killey, Past State Historian; Mrs, G. E. Harbert, 
Past State Corresponding Secretary; Mrs. Albert 
E. Woodruff, Past State Treasurer; Mrs. Vaughn 
A. Gill, Fourth Division Director; and Mrs. 
C. A. Partenheimer, Past State Historian. 

A special feature of the silver anniversary 
was the history of the Chapter since its founding 
in 1930, given by Mrs, G. E. Harbert, an or- 
ganizing member and the first Treasurer. In 
telling of the Chapter’s achievements, Mrs. Har- 
bert honored the Past Regents. The earnest 
endeavors of these leaders were recalled by clever 
cartoons illustrating memorable and amusing 
incidents. 

The Chapter’s first Secretary, Mrs. J. V. Hunter, 
read the roll of 23 organizing and charter mem- 
bers. Twelve were present, nine of whom are 
still active members. Mrs. C. A. Cummings was 
Organizing Regent. 

The Regent presented the Past Regent’s bar 
to the Retiring Regent Mrs. Bertram Hochmark, 
during whose leadership the Chapter attained the 
Gold Honor Roll. The Vance Memorial Educa- 
tional Fund was established last year to honor 
Mrs. Guy P. Vance, charter member and mother 
of the Chapter’s Honorary Regent, Mrs. James F. 
Simpson. 

The sale of American flags enables the Chap. 
ter to pay expenses of a Park Ridge high school 
boy’s attendance at Premier Boys’ State at the 
state capital and contribute to a neighboring 
school for migrant children besides supporting 
the Approved Schools. 

Martha Anne Montgomery, Regent 


Potomac Regents’ Club (Va.), in its third 
year, is the source of enthusiastic discussion of 
current Chapter activities. Membership comprises 
all active and Past Regents of Alexandria, 
Arlington, Fairfax County and the town of 
Manassas. The object of the club is to pro- 
mote closer relationship, to assist active Regents 
in promoting the work of the National and 
State Society in this area. Tri-yearly luncheons 
are featured. 

Mrs. James Albert Dowie, President, immedi- 
ate Past Regent of the Francis Wallis Chapter, 
entertained the current officers at a Magnolia 
Tea which precluded her departure for a South 
American cruise. Upon her return a “Regents’ 
Field Day” was observed, with Mrs. Robert V. 
H. Duncan, Organizing Secretary General, as 
speaker. 

Mrs. Dowie also presided at the June luncheon 
held at Penn Daw, near Alexandria. Mexican 
blue glass bowls, filled with garden flowers, 
decorated the tables. In recognition of Flag 


With the 


Day, original poems were read and the guest 
speaker, Mrs. Myrtle Cheney Murdock, noted 
author and lecturer, gave a résumé of the 
origin of the American’s Creed. Dr. Murdock also 
reviewed her recently released book on “National 
Statuary Hall in the Nation’s Capitol”—a promi- 
nent portrayal of American History. 

Other outstanding speakers have been Mrs. 
Geoffrey Creyke, Librarian General; Mrs, James 
M. Pharr, Regent Compte de Grasse Chapter; 
Mrs. Clyde C. Lamond, Alexandria Garden Club, 
and Mr. Cecil C. Wall, Superintendent of Mount 
Vernon. 

Contributions have been given for the restor- 
ation of the tower of the Old North Church in 
Boston, the renovating of the heating plant at 
Yorktown Court House and toward a scholar- 
ship for an Indian youth. Pink dogwood trees 
were planted at Blue Ridge as a memoriam to 
Miss Kathleen Douglass. All programs emphasize 
the basic D.A.R. objectives. The Club was or- 
ganized by Mrs. Kyle Booth, Past Regent of the 
Dr. Elisha Dick Chapter. 

Mrs. James Albert Dowie, President 


Chevy Chase, Colonel Tench Tilghman, 
Erasmus Perry, Janet Montgomery (Mont- 
gomery Co., Md.). The Fourth Annual Flag 
Day luncheon was held June 14, 1955 at the 
Columbia Country Club, Chevy Chase, Md. by 
the Past Regents’ Club of Montgomery County, 
Maryland with the President General, Miss 
Gertrude S. Carraway, honor guest and speaker, 
and the President of the Club, Mrs. Elon G. 
Salisbury, Past Regent of Erasmus Perry Chapter, 
presiding. Mrs. Thomas Stevens George, the new 
Maryland State Regent, and Miss Faustine Dennis, 
District of Columbia State Regent, were among 
the honor guests, who included a number of 
Maryland State Officers. There were ninety-two 
guests. 

An interesting program was given by a group 
of American Indians in native costume under the 
direction of Mrs. Helen Peterson, Executive Di- 
rector, National Congress of American Indians 
and a Sioux from Iowa. 

The Past Regents’ Club is the outgrowth of a 
Dutch Treat luncheon on June 10, 1946, arranged 
by Mrs. Jesse W. Nicholson, then Regent’ of 
the Chevy Chase Chapter, to honor the new 
Maryland State Officers as well as the outgoing. 
The three other Montgomery County Chapters 
were also invited with an idea of bringing the 
Chapters into a closer relationship in_ their 
projects in the County. The luncheon was at- 
tended by seventy guests and was held at the 
Congressional Country Club and the decision 
made to have the luncheon an annual affair 
celebrating Flag Day. Later, Mrs. Nicholson 
called the Past Regents of the four Chapters 
together for a meeting at her home and organized 
the Club with Mrs. Alexander M. Ashley, Past 
Regent of the Chevy Chase Chapter, as President. 
The four Chapters are the Janet Montgomery, 
the Erasmus Perry, the Colonel Tench Tilghman, 
and the Chevy Chase. Mrs, Evan A. Condon of 
Colonel Tench Tilghman, succeeded Mrs. Ashley, 
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then Mrs. Salisbury, with Mrs. Roger J. White- 
ford of the aor Chase Chapter the present 


President. 
Mrs. Roger J. Whiteford 
_ Editor, Chevy Chase Chapter 


ee (Spokane, Wash.). Flag Day 
1955 was celebrated by dedicating a_ historic 
marker in commemoration of the first Spokane 
School established by Chief Spokane Garry in 
1830. Spokane Garry was an Indian who had 
been educated at the Red River Missionary School 
near Winnipeg, Canada, and who later was 
teacher and ery to his people for sixty 
years. 


Historic Marker Dedication: (left to right) Mrs. H. C. 
Faubion; Dr. Thomas W. Bibb; I. H. Garry, great grandson 
of Chief Spokane Garry; Joseph R. Garry, great, great 
grandson of Chief Spokane Garry. 


Pamela Ferguson and Robert King, Scouts, led 
the Salute to the Flag. Dr. Thomas W. Bibb, 
historian and member of the Whitworth College 
Faculty, did the research on the history of the 
school and gave the dedicatory address. The 
marker was designed and constructed by Stanley 
E. Faubion. The project was carried on under 
the direction of the Regent, Mrs. Edna Cline 
Day. The marker committee consisted of Mrs. 
R. A. Baldwin, Mrs. John H. Peters and Mrs. 
H. C. Faubion. 

Susie (Mrs. H. C.) Faubion, Press Chairman 


Colonel Marinus Willett (Frankfort, N. Y.) 
will be 50 years old November 1955 and plans are 
being formulated for a tea to be held in the 
First Methodist Church in Frankfort. Of our 
charter members we have only two living, Mrs. 
Jessie Watson of Utica, and Mrs. Nellie H. 
Weaver of Frankfort. 

An Award of Merit was presented last year 
to Harry J. Sheffield, Jr., for his outstanding in- 
terest in Civilian Defense, the P.T.O., and his 
successful political campaign. 

Prizes are given each year to the best student 
in History and Homemaking as well as Honor 
Awards to the best all-round student in two 
Sixth Grades in the Frankfort School system. 

Mrs, Frances List, immediate Past Regent, was 
presented with a Past Regent’s pin by the 
Chapter. 

The Chapter recently presented to the Frank- 
fort Free Library, Marinus Willett, Soldier and 
Patriot by Howard Thomas. This is the story 
of the life of the man for whom the Chapter was 
named. 

Our membership has reached 54 members with 
two papers awaiting acceptance in Washington. 
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We had one Page at the 63rd Continental Con- 
gress and in the same year two Pages at the 
State Conference in Buffalo. 

One of our outstanding speakers this past year 
was Louis J. Bruce, Jr., a full-blooded Indian 
who is a resident of central New York. Mr. 
Bruce is a vitally interested member of the 
Federal Indian Commission. His father, the Rev. 
Louis J. Bruce, Sr., played an important role 
in securing the enactment of the law in 1924 
that made Indians citizens. Mr. Bruce and _ his 
sister, Mrs. Doris Cable, were also our guests. 

Margaret I. McKay, Publicity Chairman 


Tisbury Manor (Monson, Me.). The plan 
for the organization of our Chapter originated 
with Elena Jackson Quillian, Monson born, and 
genealogist at the time with the N.S.D.A.R. A 
primary objective was the collecting of vital 
records in this area, which work is well under 
way. Mrs. Peter P. Beeaker, then State Regent, 
appointed the Organizing Regent. 

Monson lies 16 miles south of Moosehead 
Lake, at the eastern end of lovely Lake Hebron, 
surrounded by mountains and hills, with lakes 
and ponds in the valleys. Many of the 600 in- 
habitants of this 135-year-old village, are de- 
cended from New England families of Revolution- 
ary sympathies and service, as well as from the 
earlier colonial leaders, one of these being 
Thomas Mayhew, Lord of Tisbury Manor, the 
only manorial grant to be firmly established in 
all of New England. This grant consisted of 
Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket, the Elizabeth 
Islands and others nearby. The Mayhew family 


held this grant from 1641 to the Revolution. 
Twelve members of Tisbury Manor are among 
Thomas Mayhew’s descendants. 


Tisbury Manor Chapter, Meeting at Seven Pines Farm, 


home of Mrs. Forest Stevens, in S. E. Monson. 


We are off to a good start, with 6 J.A.C. 
Clubs; Good Citizenship pin award and History 
Prize, offered annually; Chapter scholarship 
fund established, also a small local museum; a 
gift of pink lustre plates presented to the 
N.S.D.A.R. Museum by our Vice Regent, Mrs. 
Dick Young; and a Monson Centennial booklet 
to the N.S.D.A.R. Genealogical 

aid The other committees are substantially 
served 

The grave of Lydia Oldham Jackson, widow 
of Revolutionary soldier, Barnabas Jackson, was 
marked in the old village cemetery in August, 
1954. We, ourselves, have started painting the 
beautiful 400-foot-long iron fence around this 
cemetery. We won the 1954-55 Maine State 
prize for percentage of increase in membership, 
from 19 to 25, now 27; made Honorable Mention 
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on the past year’s Honor Roll; and our scrap 
book, original and lovely, the work of Mrs. 
Forest Stevens, won Honorable Mention at the 
1955 State Conference. 

Tisbury Manor Chapter is glad to be a part 
of this organization of American women who 
have such wide opportunities for work, which 
is helpful to our community and our country. 

Genevieve Jackson Beckwith (Mrs. John) 
Regent and Chairman Press Relations 


Omaha (Omaha, Neb.). The Business and 
Professional Women’s Group of Omaha Chapter 
dedicated a memorial to Miss Ethyl Adeline 
Rogers by planting a red elm tree and erecting 
a bronze marker on the Nebraska School for the 


Deaf grounds on May 1, 1955. 


Participants in Rogers Memorial ceremony: (from left) 
Mrs. John W. Roberts, National Senior Vice President 
C.A.R.; Mrs. Mary Rogers; Mrs. Mildred Rogers; Mrs. 
G. H. Seig, Past Chapter Regent and founder of Business 
and Professional Women’s Group; Mrs. Albert J. Ras- 
mussen, Vice President General; Mrs. Ernest L. Sibert, 
Chapter Regent; Mrs. Margaret Harrison Hartwell, Group 
President; Mrs. James C. Suttie, Honorary State Regent. 


Miss Rogers, who lovingly served as an elemen- 
tary teacher in both the Omaha public schools 
and the Nebraska School for the Deaf, was a 
member of Omaha Chapter, D.A.R. for 39 years, 
serving as Corresponding Secretary, Historian and 
Registrar. She was a charter member of The 
Business and Professional Women’s Group of 
Omaha Chapter, D.A.R. and served as Secretary- 
Treasurer, Vice President and President. Her 
activities in Children of the American Revolution 
included holding the offices of Senior President 
of Manuel Lisa Society and Nebraska State 
Registrar. She was a delegate to the D.A.R. 
Continental Congress in 1946, 

Miss’ Rogers was also active in other organiza- 
tions, many involving dramatics and music. For 
her role in the Omaha Community Playhouse pro- 
duction of “On Borrowed Time” she received the 
Henry Fonda—Dorothy McGuire Award as the 
outstanding actress of the year. 

Margaret H. Hartwell, President 
Business and Professional Group, 
Omaha Chapter 


Scotch Plains (Scotch Plains, N. J.). A 
bronze plaque, on a boulder blasted from the 
Watchung Mountains which overlook the town, 
was dedicated on Tuesday, May 17th, by the 
Chapter at the ancient burying ground of the 
Baptists’ Church in the town. This plaque was 
in memory of twenty-four Revolutionary War 
patriots buried there. 

Following the dedicatory program at the 
boulder, an address on the lives and deeds of 
the patriots was given by Miss Reignette Marsh, 
Chapter Historian, and descendant of the town’s 
earliest settlers, 


MAGAZINE 


The program at the unveiling of the bronze 
tablet was participated in by Mrs. F. P. Vander 
Meulen, Regent, Miss Marsh, Historian and Or- 
ganizing Regent, Mr. Horace Hatfield, president 
of the Baptist Cemetery Association, and the 
Rev. George L. Middleton, pastor of this Baptist 
church which dates from 1747. 

In the chapel, the invocation was offered by 
the Chaplain, Mrs. Nettie Attwood, and the 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag led by Mrs. 
Cecil Bunn. 

Honored guests included Mrs. William A. 
Becker, Honorary President General, Mrs, C. 
Edward Murray, Honorary Vice President Gen- 
eral, Mrs. Raymond Goodfellow, Past Vice Presi- 
dent General, Mrs. Ralph W. Greenlaw, Vice 
President General, and Mrs. Thomas E. Reeves, 
State Regent of New Jersey. Representatives of 
twelve Chapters in the area and members of 
other patriotic organizations and residents joined 
in the ceremony. 


Scotch Plains Chapter dedicates bronze tablet: (from left) 
Mrs. Raymond Goodfellow, Miss Reignette Marsh, Mrs. F. 
P. Vander Meulen, Mrs. Thomas E. Reeves, Mrs. Ralph 
W. Greenlaw. 


The Revolutionary patriots whose names are 
inscribed on the plaque are: Noah Clark, James 
Coles, John Darby, Sr., John Darby, Jr., James 
Dorcey, Nathaniel Drake, Henry Frazee, Isaac 
Halsey, Sr., William Line, Isaac Manning, 
Jeremiah Oliver, David Osborne, Jonathan H. 
Osborne, John B. Osborne, Melvin Parse, David 
Pierson, John Ryno, Peter Ryno, Richard Scud- 
der, Benjamin Spinning, Recompense Stanbery, 
Sr., Recompense Stanbery, Jr., Jedidah Swan 
and Jonathan Terry. 

Mrs. Walter H. Van Hoesen 
Vice Regent and Press Chairman 


Santa Lucia (Salinas, Calif.). Human repro- 
duction of H. Mosler’s famous painting, “Birth of 
the American Flag,” highlighted the Flag Day 
Program. 

El Sausal Junior High music pupils of Miss 
Alice Duncan and Mrs. Arthur Wiebe participated 
in a Betsy Ross playlet written especially for the 
occasion by Mrs, Samuel M. Black, Regent. Plot 
of the play concerned the American Flag, how 
it was made and later approved by General 
George Washington. The play concluded with 
the singing of “America” and “America the 
Beautiful,” by the cast of five boys and five girls, 

Costumes for the play had been made for the 
February Patriotic Tea by several D.A.R. mem- 
bers, helped by a few mothers and P.T.A. mem- 
bers at the Regent's home, consuming nearly 450 
hours. They now form a permanent Colonial 
wardrobe of twenty costumes to be kept in the 
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Junior High and to be used for future occasions 


y D.A.R. 


The Californian 

“Birth of the American Flag,” from left: portrayed by 

Rebecca Slater, Donna Kirchner, Rosalie Pointing, (as 
Betsy Ross), Susan Rowe, Yvonne Lopp. 


Good citizenship Awards were announced. Miss 
Jeanine Anderson, Salinas, and Miss Gertrude 
Cueba, Hollister, were honored, the latter nearly 
winning the State award. 

Homemaker awards were made by Mrs. Harris 
Sproles, Past Regent and Chairman of Awards, 
to the following: D.A.R. silver thimble and silver 
spoon, respectively: Wendy Faskett, Charlene 
Foster, Salinas High. Marlene Wiley, Lorene 
Calub, Gonzales High. Diane Jacobsen, Terry 
Sconberg, Washington Junior High. Yvonne 
Lapp, Francis Wyrick, El Sausal Junior High. 

Corporal John Malarkey, member of 6th Inf. 
Div. Faculty at Fort Ord, gave an address, “Why 
I am an American.” Soloist Mrs. Arthur Wiebe 
sang “God Bless America.” 

Vice Regent Mrs. Norman Crane read the 
President General’s message for June. 

Mrs. Black urged everyone to display Ameri- 
can Flags on patriotic holidays. The meeting 
closed with the singing of “The Star-Spangled 


B 
ye Mrs. Samuel M. Black, Regent 
John Marshall (Louisville, Ky.) held Me- 


morial Day services at “Fort George,” the Louis- 
ville private burial grounds of Captain George 
Gray, now restored by the John Marshall Chapter. 

The S.A.R. and the D.A.R. Chapters placed 
wreathes on the graves of Captain George Gray 
and Mildred Roots Thompson Gray and two 
members of the Jack Jouett Society C.A.R. placed 
the American Flags. 

An Honor Guard of U.S. Marines led the 
processional and gave the military salute; a troop 
of Girl Scouts gave the tribute to our honored 
dead; and a member of the S.A.R., Mr. Howard 
Clay, gave the eulogy. 

Revolutionary soldier, Captain George Gray 
of the 3rd Virginia Regiment, fought side by 
side with General George Washington. He was 
a fearless, loyal soldier, generously giving his 
personal possessions for the cause of freedom, 
including the personal equipping of a Virginia 
regiment. 

For this service he received from Virginia a 
large grant of land, a large portion of which is 
now Louisville. In 1783 he moved, with his 
family, to Kentucky which was then a part of 
Virginia. He was a leader in the new com- 
munity and a civic-minded citizen. 
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Captain Gray died December 3, 1822. His was 
a military funeral. The military units of Louis- 
ville and Masonic Order had charge of the serv- 
ices. Among the pallbearers were his cousins, 
former President Monroe, President Zachary 
Taylor and General Winfield Scott. 
Georgia B. Kilvington, Publicity Chairman 


Linares (San Diego, Calif.). A very successful 
year was closed with a luncheon meeting held 
in the Alice Birney School auditorium at the kind 
invitation of its principal, Mr. Harlan Wilson. 
The main objective was the awarding of the 
History Medals. 

Mrs. Albert O. Westover, Chapter Regent, in- 
troduced the guests of honor: Mrs. Ruth Apper- 
son Rous, State Regent and guest speaker; Mrs. 
C. L. Metz, State Honor Roll Chairman; Mrs. 
Frank Metlach, State Chairman of Approved 
Schools; Mrs. John A. Tutten, State Chairman 
of Historic Markers; Mrs. George D. Whitehead, 
State Chairman of Girl Homemakers and Past 
Junior Chapter Regent; also many prominent 
members of local Chapters. 

A most interesting and patriotic program pre- 
sented by the Birney School included a group of 
patriotic songs by a 100-member choir, followed 
by a stirring dramatization by the Civic Club 
of the 3rd Grade of the life history of our 
American Flag. 

The two silver medals were presented to the 
winners of the History play writing contest by 
Mrs. Rous, State Regent. The first winner was 
Carole Westover who read her play entitled The 
Boston Tea Party. The second winner, Marlene 
Gwynne, read her play The Boyhood of Abraham 
Lincoln. Both plays showed exceptional interest 
and merit. 


Linares Chapter presents History Medals: (from left) Mrs. 
Ruth Apperson Rous, State Regent; Maureen Glynn, 2nd 
winner; Caroline N. Westover, Chapter Regent; Carole 
Westover, Ist winner; Harlan Wilson, principal of Alice 
Birney School. 


Mrs. Rous, in speaking on “What the Daugh- 
ter Do” emphasized the theme for next sea- 
son’s work, “Protect America’s Future Through 
Patriotic Education.” 

An Award of Merit was presented to Robley 
Baskerville by our National Defense Chairman, 
Mrs. Fred Payne, for his outstanding work as a 
citizen in promoting true Americanism, 

Mary Lee Foley and Carol Norman, winners 
of the Good Citizenship pins, were presented with 
their pins. 

The meeting concluded with an excellent re- 
port of the 64th Continental Congress given by 
the Chapter delegate, Mrs. Blanche Fitzgerald. 
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Many expressed their appreciation of the 
privilege of viewing such a program given by 
America’s future citizens. 

Mrs. Harry Dickerson, Chapter Treasurer 


Reverend John Robinson (Tulsa, Okla.). 
Flag Day was observed by bestowing Awards of 
Merit to three members of the Public School 
Board of Education, Mrs. F. C. Swindell, Mr. 
Joseph M. Green, and Mr. Richard B. Mc- 
Dermott. Each of the three has contributed to 
the community with their civic leadership as 
well as serving at least six continuous years on 


the School Board. 


Tulsa Tribune 


Mrs. Emry G. Hyatt, Regent of Reverend John Robinson 
Chapter, presents Awards of Merit to Richard B, McDermott, 
Mrs. F. C. Swindell and Joseph M. Green. 


Mrs. Virgil Browne, guest speaker, spoke of 
the life and background of her ancestor, the 
Reverend John Robinson, whose name the Chap- 
ter has the honor to carry. 

Recently the Chapter made a pilgrimage to a 
home built about 1857 on the Cherokee Trail 
which was used by the Cherokee gold seekers 
on their way to California. We are placing 
a historical marker on the spot of the house 
marking the trail. 

Mrs. Charles H. Haralson, nationally known 
garden authority, has talked on the conservation 
of soil, water and energies. 

Dr. Francis Thompson, President of Bacone 
College, Muskogee, spoke to us on “Rough 
Diamonds for a Sparkling Jubilee.” Our Chapter 
contributes towards the scholarship fund for 


Bacone College. 
Mrs. C, H. Keplinger 


San Francisco Chapters (San Francisco, 
Calif.). A bronze tablet on the walls of Fort 
Point, Presidio of San Francisco, California, was 
unveiled as a historical marker and dedicated 
on Saturday, May 7, 1955, by Mrs. O. George 
Cook, State Vice Regent. The marker was the 
gift of the Joint Activities Committee of San 
Francisco Chapters. The historic events which 
this marker commemorates parallel much of that 
period of United States history upon which the 
National Society Daughters of the American 
Revolution was founded. 

On August 5, 1775, the first ship ever to enter 
San Francisco Bay, the “San Carlos,” commanded 
by Captain Manuel Ayala of the Spanish Navy, 
dropped anchor off Fort Point. Captain Ayala 
and his crew were the first white men ever to 
enter San Francisco Bay through the Golden 
Gate. 


MAGAZINE 


On March 28, 1776, Lieut.-Colonel Don Juan 
Bautista de Anza planted the Cross on the 
promontory which he named Cantil Blanco or 
white cliff. The first fortification, Castillo de 
San Joaquin, was completed December 8, 1794, 
by the sixth Governor of California, Jose de 
Arrillaga. In 1853 United States Army Engineers 
cut down Cantil Blanco and built Fort Point, 
re-named Fort Winfield Scott in 1882. This Fort 
is a partial replica of Fort Sumter and is the 
only brick fort west of the Mississippi. Although 
abandoned for purposes of defense in 1914, Fort 
Point maintains its stately guardianship of the 
south shore of the Golden Gate. Its sea wall, 
constructed of stone brought from China, is a 
marvel of engineering and has withstood the 
battering of the Pacific Ocean without apparent 
damage, for 100 years. 

The impressive program of dedication of the 
marker included music by the Sixth United 
States Army Band, a military Guard of Honor, 
and a tour of inspection of the Fort conducted 
by the 505th Military Police Battalion. Greetings 
from the Army were brought by Colonel Carl E. 
Lundquist, Deputy Commanding Officer of the 
Presidio of San Francisco. Mrs. William J. Hayes 
presided. The Pledge of Allegiance was led by 
Mrs. Jules Mertens and the American’s Creed by 
Mrs. C. Jackson Zane. The Invocation was given 
by Father Alan McCoy, a Priest of the Franciscan 
Order, and the Benediction by the Reverend John 
Hayes Creighton of Old First Presbyterian 
Church, San Francisco. Mrs. Avis Yates Brown- 
lee, Chairman of the Marker Committee, made 
the presentation of the marker to Major General 
William F. Dean, Deputy Commanding General 
of the Sixth United States Army. General Dean 
replied appropriately. 


Major General William F. Dean, Deputy Commanding 
General, Sixth U. S. Army, and Mrs. 0. George Cook, State 
Vice Regent of California, at unveiling of bronze marker 
at Fort Point, Presidio of San Francisco. 


The lands of the Presidio of San Francisco 
have been held for military purposes since 1776 
and are regarded with affection by the people 
of San Francisco as their faithful watchdog for 
whose constant vigilance they are deeply grateful. 

Avis Yates Brownlee 
Chairman, Marker Committee 


David Demarest (River Edge, N. J.). Un- 
disturbed and virtually unnoticed for scores of 
years, the Old French Burying Ground at New 
Milford was suddenly the liveliest place in town 
on Saturday afternoon, May 2lst. The occasion 
was the dedication of a bronze marker by the 
Chapter. 
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The impressive ceremony, conducted by the 
Regent, Mrs. George S. Sauerbrey, was attended 
by 159 persons. The bugler, Legionnaire H. R. 
Fulmer, blew the assembly call and Boy Scovt 
William Sauerbrey presented the colors. The in- 
vocation and benediction was given by Dr. Samuel 
J. Fleming, pastor of the New Milford Presby- 
terian Church, and the Pledge of Allegiance to 
the Flag was led by Mrs. C. Drew Jobson, 
Chairman, Correct Use of the Flag Committee. 

Taking part in the program were representa- 
tives of the Bergen County Historical Society, 
Chapter Historian, Demarest Family Association, 
New Milford Boy Scouts, American Legion, 
Police, Mayor and Council. 

The earliest burial was in 1677 for Marie 
Sohier, wife of David Des Marest. David Sr. the 
progenitor of that family died in 1693. There 
are about 200 persons buried in this French Com- 
munity Burying Ground, including nine known 
Revolutionary War Soldiers and one Civil War 
Soldier. 

The Boy Scouts of Troop 78 of New Milford 
have cooperated with members of the Chapter in 
the restoration and protection by placing a 


wooden fence all around the plot. Although there 
are tombstones, we have placed wooden crosses 
at the patriots’ graves. These are painted white 
with their names printed in black. We place 
Betsy Ross Flags and the American Legion also 
places American Flags there each Memorial Day. 


Guests at Dedication—left to  right—Voorhis David 
Demarest, President Demarest Family Association, Mrs. 
Howard G. DuBois, Chapter Historian, Joseph Martorelli, 
Albert Carpenter, President, Bergen County Historical 


Society and Dean of Bergen Junior College, Mrs. George 
S. Sauerbrey, Regent, and William Sauerbrey, color-bearer. 


The marker was dedicated by the Regent, Mrs. 
Sauerbrey, and unveiled by 8-year-old Joseph 
Martorelli and presented to the Honorable Mario 
R. La Barbera, Mayor of the town of New Mil- 
ford. The colors were retired and Taps sounded. 

(Mrs. George S.) Madeline S. Sauerbrey 
Regent 


Hollywood (Hollywood, Calif.) Chapter com- 
posed of 187 active members is justly proud of 
its accomplishments during the past year. Mrs. 
Andrew MacLean is our beloved Regent. 

We are extremely proud of our distinguished 
and charming member, Mrs. John Whittier Howe 
Hodge, who was elected Honorary Vice President 
General at the last Continental Congress. She is 
also Honorary State and Chapter Regent. Her 
active duties include the National Vice Chair- 
manship of D.A.R. Museum Committee and Chap- 
ter Parliamentarian. 

Mrs. Richard W. Petrie, First Vice Regent, 

resented two R.O.T.C. Medals to Hollywood 

igh School seniors. 
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Los Feliz News 
Medal presentations by Hollywood Chapter: (from left) 


Mr. Allen Sebastian, Principal of ing Junior High 


School; Paula Gorlick, who wrote “He Lit the Minds 
of Youth—Thomas Edison’’; Mickey Bennett, “*Benjamin 
Franklin, Statesman and Diplomat’; Judy Lundquist, 
“Horace Mann—Giver of Education’’; Mrs. Louis Perez; 
Mrs. Andrew MacLean, Chapter Regent. 


In the above picture, which was in the Los 
Feliz Hills News, of East Hollywood, Mrs. Louis 
Perez, substituting for Historian, Mrs. J. D. 
McLaren, has presented three medals to students 
of King Junior High School. Hollywood Chapter 
Regent is congratulating an essay winner, while 
the school principal proudly looks on. 

Mrs. Marion Slaughter presented for Mrs. 
Peter A. Alexon, Good Citizenship Committee 
Chairman, four medals to Sutter Junior High 
School students; also two pins were presented to 
Hollywood High School senior students. 

Mrs. MacLean gave 500 Pledge of Allegiance 
cards to new citizens. $30.00 was given to the 
local Indian Center for Christmas gifts, under 
the leadership of American Indians Committee 
Chairman, Mrs. Carl A. Sprecher. The Chapter 
is sponsoring an Indian girl, studying to become 
a laboratory technician, 

Our Chapter was happy to have an important 
place on the Silver Honor Roll and hopes to 
do even better this coming year. 

Mrs. Lovell Swisher, Junior American Citizens 
Chairman, encouraged students to make historical 
scrap-books. Ritter Street School won a monetary 
award. 

Magazine Chairman, Mrs. Louis Perez, won a 
monetary prize for getting a greater increase in 
subscriptions than any other Chapter in the 
State. 

Mrs. Carl William Johnson, an efficient and 
popular Board member, furnished a delightful 
surprise treat by bringing a professional corsage 
maker and two dozen exquisite corsages to the 
regular meeting in April. The 24 winners of the 
lucky numbers received lovely corsages. 

Mrs. Louis Perez, Press Chairman 

Phoebe Humphrey (Collinsville, Conn.). On 
January 28, 1955, the Chapter held open house 
in the Parlors of the Congregational Church 
celebrating their Fiftieth Anniversary. Through- 
out the years the Chapter has grown from twenty 
members to seventy-four members, including a 
Junior Group. 

Twice we have won the National Honor Roll 
Award. 

Four charter members are living and one, Mrs. 
George A. Latimer, is still active in the work 
of the Chapter. Our Regent, Mrs. William G. 
Adams, presented Mrs, Latimer with a fifty-year 
pin. A brochure, in memory of our Organizing 
Regent, Mrs. Daniel T, Dyer, containing the 
history of the Chapter, list of officers and mem- 
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bers was presented each guest as a souvenir. 

State officers, members of visiting Chapters and 
townspeople made up a happy anniversary party. 
The tea table, resplendent with its golden flowers, 
was presided over by our Past Regents. Mrs. 
Latimer and Mrs. Adams cut the birthday cake. 

Fifty dollars was presented to the Town Library 
as an anniversary gift. 

Our Chapter, proud of the past, is looking for- 
ward to even greater achievements in the years 
to come—ever remembering our rich heritage. 

Mrs. George A. Latimer, Charter member 


Colonel Josiah Smith (Patchogue, N. Y.). 
Under the able leadership of our Regent, Mrs. 
Francesco Panciatichi, the Colonel Josiah Smith 
Chapter has had a very successful year. 

Six awards for Good Citizenship and four 
for American History Essays were made to out- 
standing pupils in local and _ nearby high 
schools. 

The Chapter received Honorable Mention for 
the greatest increase in subscriptions to the 
D.A.R, Magazine in New York State. 

A marker was placed on the grave of Miss 
Eugenia A. Tangier Smith. 

Delegates and alternates were sent to the 
New York State Conference in Buffalo and to 
the 64th Continental Congress in Washington. 

Chapter members gave out flags and Patriotic 
Literature at the Naturalization Court. 

a Chapter was placed on the Silver Honor 

oll. 

The President General’s message was read 
and a five-minute talk on National Defense was 
given at every meeting. 

The Chapter won first prize for the most 
Patriotic float in the July Fourth parade in 
Patchogue, both in 1954 and 1955. These floats 
depicted efforts of early patriots in this locality 
to further the cause of the Revolution. 

The Chapter sponsored two successful card 
parties for the benefit of Approved Schools. 

Our Captain Austin Roe Society C.A.R. has 
47 active members. 

On June 17th the Chapter celebrated its 35th 
birthday with a luncheon at the Shoreham Hotel 
in Sayville, N. Y. 


Thirty-Fifth Birthday celebration of Colonel Josiah Smith 
Chapter. Seated: (from left) Mrs. E. J. Reilly, Mrs. 
Donald B. Adams, Mrs. Francesco Panciatichi, Mr. George 
Weeks, Jr., Standing: Mrs. Floyd E. Woolsey, Mrs. Lionel K. 
Anderson, Mrs. John W. Finger, Mrs. Arthur E, Corwith. 

Five charter members were present: Mrs. 
Julius Chevalley, Mrs. Clarence Vrooman, Mrs. 
E. Eugene Hawkins and the Misses Gertrude 
and Elsie Ryder. 

Mr. George L. Weeks, Jr., former President 
of William Floyd Chapter S.A.R., was the Guest 


Speaker and spoke on the “Olive Branch Peti- 
tion.” 

Among guests welcomed by our Regent were 
Mrs. Donald B. Adams, Honorary National Presi- 
dent C.A.R. and State Chairman of National 
Honor Roll; New York State Officers: Mrs. Floyd 
E. Woolsey, Mrs. Lionel K. Anderson, Mrs. 
John W. Finger, Mrs. Arthur Corwith and Mrs. 
Edward J. Reilly. 

Mrs. Henry M. Aschenbach 
Press Relations Chairman 


Bermuda Hundred (Chester, Va.). At the 
September luncheon meeting the Chapter was 
honored by the presence of Miss Gertrude S. 
Carraway, President General. Miss Carraway 
spoke on “Accentuating Americanism.” She 


appeared on local TV and radio programs. Miss 
Carraway gave a newspaper interview in which 
she stressed “Combating 


elinquency.” 


Mrs. John W. Anderson, Regent of Bermuda Hundred 
Chapter, admires the official, jeweled badge of the office 
of President General, worn by Miss Gertrude S. Carraway 
during her term of office. 


At the October meeting, Mr. Samuel Frederick 
Potts, U.S.D.A., New Haven, Conn., brother 
of the Regent, Mrs. John W. Anderson, was 
guest speaker. His topic was “Patriotism Through 
Conservation.” He was introduced by Paul D. 
Sanders. Mr. Potts is the author of numerous 
basic research books on entomology, etc. 

The Chapter has had many interesting pro- 
grams; including a speaker from the F.B.I. 
and an evening musicale. 

Some of the accomplishments were: formation 
of a J.A.C. club, presentations of several flags, 
good citizenship manuals, national defense award, 
good citizenship medal, good citizenship pin, 
American history medal, American history prize, 
restoration of “Public Foundry, John Revely’s 
Accounts, Westham Foundry,” increased D.A.R. 
magazine subscriptions, added membership, pro- 
tection around the Chapter marker, The Jane 
Randolph Society C.A.R. is progressing spendidly. 

The Chapter attained not only a place on the 
National and State Honor roll, but at the State 
Conference was presented a prize for being the 
most outstanding Chapter in its district. 

One member, Mrs. W. C. Trueheart, was lost 
by death. 

Bermuda Hundred is presenting to the D.A.R. 
Library “Chesterfield, an Old Virginia County,” 
by Francis Earle Lutz. In this book is mention 
of the Chapter and its Organizing Regent, Mrs. 
A. J. Hurt, and a picture of the marker. 

Mrs. Marjorie Marcuson 
Press Relations Chairman 
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Elizabeth McIntosh Hammill (Manassas, 
Va.). On May 9, 1955, this Chapter observed its 
10th anniversary at “Cedar Grove,” home of Mrs. 
Robert H. Smith. This lovely home is tucked 
away in a bower of beautiful trees on a fine 
farm of rolling Virginia hills and slight valleys 
just far enough from the busy highway for 
thoughtful retreat. Gay blossoms smiled from 
fertile borders and from delightful arrangements 
in the home. 

A delicious luncheon was served by _ our 
hostesses, Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Fontaine B. Hooff. 
Mrs. John Victor Buffington, Regent, presided. 
Ritual was read, led by Mrs. Benjamin J. Brad- 
field, followed by Pledge of Allegiance to the 
Flag and singing of the Star-Spangled Banner. 
Mrs. Robert LeRoy Byrd was honor guest. She 
gave a short résumé of the progress and achieve- 
ments of the Chapter and noted its rapid enroll- 
ment growth. In worthy recognition of her ex- 
cellent leadership toward the promotion of the 
aitns vdnd objectives of our society, Mrs. Byrd 
Was” presented by Mrs. Buffington, Regent, an 
Organizing Chapter Regent’s pin, gift from the 
Chapter. 


Ethel Maddox Byrd (Mrs. Robert LeRoy), Organizing 
Regent of Elizabeth McIntosh Hammill Chapter. 


Mrs. Charles Craig Lynn, our former Regent, 
was present. Her daughter, Mrs. E. Arnold Serv- 
ice, Jr., also a former Regent, was unable to 
attend. We treasure the memory of their splendid 
services. 
Mrs. Buffington gave highlights of the 64th 
Continental Congress. She reported, too, that 
the Virginia Chapters received special recognition 
for outstanding work and that this local Chapter 
had attained to the Gold Honor Roll of the 
National Society. 
Patriotic and old songs were sung, led by Mrs. 
James G. Metcalfe and Mrs. Fontaine Hooff. 
With inspirational memories of warm hospital- 
ity of the Smith home and the patriotic en- 
thusiasm of our Chapter, we loitered through the 
sweet floral borders—and away. 
(Mrs. Erastus M.) Margaret M. H. Finch 
Vice Regent 
John McKnitt Alexander (Houston, Tex.). 
On July 18, 1955, the Chapter presented a beauti- 
ful American Flag to the Honorable Joe Ingra- 
ham to be used in the United States District 
Court. 
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Mrs. James C. Boone, Regent of John McKnitt Alexander 
Chapter (on left); the Honorable Joe Ingraham; Mrs. 
Loretta Grim Thomas, Vice President General. 


The presentation was made by the Regent, 
Mrs. James C. Boone, and a prayer given by 
Mrs. Loretta Grim Thomas, Vice President Gen- 
eral. The ceremony was before a large group 
of subjects of forty-six foreign countries who, 
at the same ceremony, were naturalized as 
American citizens. 

Chapter members who were present were: 
Mrs. Grady Kirby, Vice Regent; Mrs. James 
Greenwood, Jr.; Mrs. Denman Moody, Secretary; 
Mrs. B. W. Bordages, Program Chairman; Mrs. 
William R. Brown; Mrs. Philip R. Carson; Mrs. 
Edgar Q. Smith, Jr., Publicity Chairman; Mrs. 
William H. Sellers, Americanism Chairman; Mrs. 
W. A. Reeter; Mrs. L. O. Jarrell, and Mrs. 
George C. Cox, Treasurer. 

Mrs. James C. Boone, Regent 


Chinkchewunska (Newton, N. J.). At the 
recent Bicentennial Birthday Celebration of 
Sussex County, New Jersey, Chinkchewunska 


Chapter, N.S.D.A.R. of Newton, Sussex County, 
New Jersey, entered a float in the Patriot’s Day 
parade. The float, depicting a Colonial Party, 
was very colorful and gay and merry with happy 
party folk. The Chapter was awarded third 
prize on its entry. Members on float, reading left 
to right: Mrs. William McCarrick, Mrs. Willard 
A. Yetter, Regent (seated), Mrs. Harry Dal- 
rymple, Mrs. Richard Martin, Mrs. George Sim- 
mons, Miss Mabel Smith, Mrs. Cornelius Leenheer, 
Mrs. E. C. Preston and Miss Frances: Roe, 


The members also furnished the Sussex County 
Farmstead a replica of a local farm house about 
1750 which was reconstructed by the agricultural 
groups of the County to mark the 200th anni- 
versary. The members arranged too, an antique 
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show in the school house at the Sussex County 
Farm and Horse Show held annually in August. 
Mrs. Warren Patten Coon, 
Publicity Chairman 


Toaping Castle (Hyattsville, Md.). On Armed 
Forces Day the Chapter dedicated a_ bronze 
marker on the grave of Leonard M. Deakins, 
Revolutionary soldier, in the Deakins family bury- 
ing ground in the midst of our community. 

The Hon. Perry O. Wilkinson, delegate to the 
Maryland General Assembly, gave a_ historical 
sketch of Leonard Deakins’ Revolutionary service 
and also of the Deakins home and estate. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilkinson live in the house, the original 
part of which was the Deakins home. 

Leonard Marbury Deakins recruited and 
equipped at his own expense a company of 69 
young men in and around Georgetown, now part 
of the District of Columbia, where he was living 
at the time. He was elected their captain and 
the company joined the battalion of Col. Griffith’s 
regiment known as the Flying Camp, under com- 
mand of Brigadier General Rezin Beall. 

In attendance were the State Chaplain, Mrs. 
Charles F. Peace, Round Bay, Md.; State Regis- 
trar, Mrs. Irvin C. Brown, College Park, Md., a 
Past Regent of our Chapter; State Historian, 
Mrs. Hugh V. Keiser, Bethesda, Md.; and nine 
direct descendants, who came from Washington, 
D. C., Virginia, West Virginia and Maryland. 

The marker was unveiled by Mrs, George H. 
Coffman of Elkins, W. Va., a great-granddaughter 
and a Past Regent of the John Hart Chapter of 
Elkins. The flag was placed in the marker by 
Jeannie Dietrich, member of the Private Nathan 
Walker Society C.A.R., dressed in colonial 
costume. 


Hon. Perry O. Wilkinson addressing state officers, de- 


scendants, friends and members, at the dedication of 
marker, which can be seen covered in the left foreground. 


After the ceremony tea was served at the home 
of one of the members, where family heirlooms of 
chapter members were on display. 

(Mrs. Truman E.) Louise Joyner Hienton 
Chapter Regent 


Abigail Fillmore (Buffalo, N. Y.). The Flag 
Day program included a trip to Old Fort Niagara 
which this Chapter had helped to restore in 1937. 

Two 4H Club boys were sent to summer 
sessions at Cornell University. One was honored 
in Washington with a group of Boy Scouts by 
President Eisenhower. Later he travelled through 
the National Parks with the Explorer Scouts 
studying conservation, sending articles to a local 
newspaper. 
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A millinery show and card party provided 
money toward the Tamassee scholarship. The 
Approved Schools Committee, an evening group, 
sent clothes valued at $200 to Tamassee, also a 
box for our scholarship girl. 


Buffalo Courier-Express 

Mr. Paul Wamsley receives the Award of Merit from 

Mrs. George D. Barr, Regent, while Mrs. Clifford A. Chase, 
looks on. 


During the January meeting the National De- 
fense Chairman presented an Award of Merit to 
Mr. Paul Wamsley, principal of public school 
51, who has promoted patriotism through local, 
state and national committees. His school won 
the Freedom Award of 1951-1954. His Flag 
Cadets have presented the “Romance of Ola 
Glory” before many organizations including the 
1954 New York State Conference in Buffalo. With 
Mrs. Ralph Hornlein, State Librarian, as co- 
chairman Mr. Wamsley was Chairman of the 
Naturalization program November 11, 1954 when 
456 new citizens took the oath of allegiance 
He was national chairman of “Know Your 
America Week” in 1953 and 1954, and a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the All Ameri- 
can conference to Combat Communism. He is 
also on the Board of Community Relations of the 
city of Buffalo. 

Three state officers visited this Chapter. Miss 
Thelma Brown, Vice Chairman of National De- 
fense, attended our birthday meeting in February 
when the C.A.R.s in colorful costumes were the 
hostesses. 

An active fifth grade J.A.C. group presented a 
fine assembly program at school 42 which several 
of our members attended. We presented a prize 
to an eleven-year-old girl from Ukrainia for her 
excellent essay on “Why I Am Glad to be an 
American.” Her family moved here five years 
ago after living under German domination. Her 
command of the English language and sincere 
appreciation of the freedoms of her adopted 
country won her the prize in the competition 
among the twenty-five pupils. 

Ruth L. Chase, Regent 


Turtle Creek (Lebanon, Ohio) held its June 
meeting, the last of its year, at the home of its 
new Regent, Laura Cunningham, who presided 
in the absence of the outgoing Regent, . Mrs. 
Jack Jones. 

Following the business meeting, a short paper 
on National Defense was read by Mrs, Grover 
Green. Plans for next year were outlined by the 
Regent, who announced that her Committee 


(Continued on page 1026) 
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~FAMOUS SIGNERS OF THE DECLARA- 
_ TION by Dorothy Horton McGee. Illus- 
- trated-Dodd, Mead and Company. $2.75. 


“This summer the delegates met in as- 
sembly” is as apt a descriptive phrase in 
1776 headline news as in 1955 and is 
clearly and fascinatingly set forth by the 
author. 

The opening chronology reviews for the 
reader, in outline form, the events from 
Otis” Pleas against Writs of Assistance in 
1761 to the actual approval of the Decla- 
ration of Independence on July 4, 1776. 
“Independency Road,” the prologue, car- 
ries us in wide-eyed fashion along the road 
followed by our intrepid and vigilant 
patriots from the time when John Adams 
wrote to James Warren, December 13, 
1773, concerning the Boston Tea Party, 
as being “so bold, so daring, so firm, 
intrepid and inflexible . . . consider it as 
an epocha in history,” to the final ap- 
proval and signing of the Declaration in 
the summer of 1776. 

As the Colonies voted in geographical 
order, starting with the northernmost, the 
vote of New Hampshire, so begins the 
descriptions of the Signers—Josiah Bart- 
lett of New Hampshire. The distinctive 
and contrasting characters of these men 
effectively come alive as we follow each 
one through his home background, family 
life, education and religious beliefs. His 
background, education and personal char- 
acteristics may have varied but the words 
of this Declaration clearly bring out the 
common denominator of a personal, re- 
ligious belief in God. 

The individual biographies of these 
faithful patriots are filled with lively 
stories of their daily activities evolved 
from their personal writings and words 
and of their colleagues who knew them 
so well. 

The careful, inquiring mind of Dorothy 
Horton McGee is brought to light as she 
depicts the biographies of these Famous 
Signers. As a book equally stimulating 
to adults as well as to the young people 
it takes its place in this series of Famous 
Biographies for Young People. 

The final Chapter sums up in fine form 
the faith of these sons of liberty as set 


Book 


forth in the Declaration as the guiding star 
of America. 

“The child independence,” said John 
Adams, “was born when James Otis made 
his electrifying protest against the writs 
of assistance, based on the colonists’ God- 
given rights. 

“Fifteen years later, the fifty-six Signers 
witnessed the birth certificate of the in- 
dependent United States of America. They 
established a way of life based solely on 
‘certain unalienable rights’ endowed by 
their Creator. Knowing that hardship and 
possible death awaited them, these Patriots 
signed the Declaration of Independence 
. .. with a ‘firm reliance on the protection 
of divine Providence.’ ” 

Dorothy Ross Mackey 
D.A.R. Magazine Editorial Staff 


TRAILS WEST AND THE MEN WHO 
MADE THEM. By Edith Dorian, author, 
and W. N. Wilson, illustrator. A Whittle- 
sey House Book, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., $2.50. 

In this day of super highways, it is 
fascinating to read this recently published 
book which harks back to the days when 
trails, chopped out of the wilderness, ex- 
tended up into Canada as well as to south 
of the Mexican border. 

Primarily designed for juniors, the book 
also has a pleasant reading appeal for 
adults. It is a colorful account of roads 
and trails beginning with those of nomadic 
red people to those of the men who traveled 
the trails along with a story of the towns 
that grew up along them—a saga of, the 
American people. 

The profuse illustrations include a pic- 
ture of the Madonna of the Trail, a me- 
morial marker of the National Society 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
memorializing the pioneer mothers who 
blazed the trails along with their families. 

The story covers the Golden Trail of the 
Southwest; the Water Trail from New Or- 
leans up through the Great Lakes into the 
inland reaches of the St. Lawrence; the 
Wilderness Road from Cumberland Gap 
into Kentucky which was traveled by the 
intrepid Daniel Boone in 1769; the Natchez 
Trail of the land of the Choctaw and Chica- 

(Continued on page 1020) 
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Foreword. If a blood relative has 


ae 


or had mem- 
bership in the D.A.R., your problem is simplified, 
for you have your lineage and the record of your 
patriot ancestor. Nevertheless, you must show 
proof of your connection to the line and proof 
of each generation from that point down to your- 
self. If your relative joined the Society some 
years ago, additional proof may be asked for 
certain facts. More conclusive proof is now 
required in some instances. An error undetected 
is an error multiplied. 

If you know the name of the Chapter to 
which your relative belonged, write to the 
Registrar of that Chapter or to the Treasurer 
General’s Office, 1776 Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., for a copy of the application papers 
of your kinswoman. A small fee is usually asked 
by Chapter Registrars and $2.00 must be sent 
to Washington for this service accompanied by 
written permission to copy from any living, active 
member of the Society. 

If you have your lineage to a patriot ancestor 
but need help in establishing proof, you may 
request from the office of the Registrar General 
the names of members who have joined under the 
service of your ancestor. When you write these 
members for data, enclose a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for the reply. 

When the proof of your lineage and the serv- 
ice of your ancestor have been collected, the 
Registrar of the Chapter with which you plan 
to affiliate will instruct you on the filling out of 
forms. 

Membership Requirements. An applicant for 
membership in the D. A. R. must be eighteen 
years of age or over, and must be the lineal 
descendant of an ancestor who assisted in the 
achievement of American Independence. 

Acceptable Service. In addition to the Signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, and War and 
Navy Records, service will be accepted upon 
proof of holding Civil Office during the Revolu- 
tionary War (April 10, 1774-November 26, 1783), 
including Town Clerk, Selectman, Juror, Town 
Treasurer, Sheriff, Constable, Jailor, Surveyor of 
Highways, Justice of the Peace. Patriotic service 
during the same period includes Member of 
committees made necessary by the War (Com- 
mittee of Correspondence, Inspection and Safety; 
Committee to care for soldiers’ families, etc., in- 
cluding committee service six months before the 
Battle of Point Pleasant). Signers of the Oath 
of Fidelity and Support, Oath of Allegiance, 
Articles of Association, Association Tests, etc. 
Boston Tea Party; Aid to Boston (1774); Galvez 
Expedition; Cherokee Expedition; ministers who 
preached patriotic sermons and_ encouraged 
patriotic service. Women as patriots and nurses. 
Rendering material aid, such as furnishing sup- 
plies with or without remuneration, lending money, 
etc. Defenders of Forts and Frontiers; Rangers; 
Defenders of Bryan Declaration, 1775; Albemarle, 
Virginia, Declaration, British list of prisoners on 
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board British Ship “ “Old Jersey and other prison. 
ships. Munition makers and gunsmiths. 


A. General Instructions. 


1. Be Accurate and Thorough. 

(a) In copying, if you are restricted to pencils, 
have plenty of sharp ones at hand or a sharpener. 
If you use a notebook, make it a loose leaf one 
for filing purposes. 

(b) Be careful of abbreviations. Copy exact 
wording without effort to modernize. If you 
make an abstract, get all the important facts. 
Use . . . for any omissions. 

(c) Keep proof in mind, but also for the 
possibility of clues. 

(d) Take down full reference for data; name 
and address of person giving unprinted facts; 
Title, author, volume and page of all printed 
records; Index number, Ledger number and 
page for all records found in Court Houses and 
Historical Societies, together with the location of 
the building housing the records. 

(e) If you find material too voluminous to copy, 
make a note of its nature and the spot where 
it is found so that, if it later proves to be im- 
portant, you can find it. 

({) When you are copying records or inter- 
viewing people, never rely on your memory. Go 
equipped with pencil and paper, your charts for 
reference, any pertinent facts already collected. 
Use paper clips or separate folders for materials 
so that you can get at any fact quickly. Library, 
Court House and Interview time is precious. 

(g) Be sure to get as complete information as 
possible: full names, full descriptions of places, 
as well as dates of birth, death, marriage, resi- 
dence removal, military service, etc. List occupa- 
tions, civil offices; take down full lists of children 
and any kinfolks, for these things help determine 
identification. 

(h) Traditional facts. Take them down, for 
they may be actual facts or may offer clues; but 
remember that they must be verified. 

(i) As soon as possible after copying or inter- 
viewing, sort, recopy if necessary, file and STUDY 
YOUR MATERIAL. Many a fact has new sig- 
nificance when it is put in place. Do a little 
arithmetic with dates. Was this woman old 
enough to marry (even at 12 or 13) and have 
a child by its birthdate? Does that tombstone 
inscription agree with family statistics? Do time 
and place of residence agree with date and.place 
of birth of children? Study well the names of 
children, for they were more likely given names 
of grandparents, uncles and aunts than they are 
today. If a surname was given a child, consider 
it a definite clue. 

(j) Plan your campaign. When you have 
studied and arranged your material, found any 
errors or discrepancies, and made any logical de- 
ductions, you can set about a systematic effort 
to clear up questionable points, prove vital 
statistics, push the lineage back, 
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II. Strictly Personal. 


(a) When you write for information, enclose 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope for reply; ask 
if there is a charge, and offer to pay any reason- 
able fee; enclose a brief outline or explanation 
of your problem. For the sake of every one, 
do not try to be exhaustive. Librarians and clerks 
are busy people. They, as well as other people 
(exclusive of your kinfolk, perhaps) are not in- 
terested in your forebears unless they are his- 
torical characters. Keep a list of authorities 
consulted. Type these (make as many carbons as 
possible) and type likewise a brief outline of 
the lineage facts. These copies save time at both 
ends of correspondence. 

(b) Fees for research should always be agreed 
upon in advance and paid promptly. Genealogists 
and local researchers can save you time and 
money, and should be paid accordingly. However, 
the facts you ferret out for yourself are the ones 
that give you the greatest satisfaction. And no 
genealogist can do ALL your work; you must 
give her facts to work with. The Registrar Gen- 
eral’s office and most libraries or other reposi- 
tories of records will, on request, give you the 
name of a reputable searcher. The Handbook of 
Genealogy, published by the Institute of American 
Genealogy, Chicago, and available for consulta- 
tion in most libraries, gives an alphabetical list 
of genealogists and local searchers and also lists 
them under geographical headings. It gives, also, 
a list of Family Histories in course of compilation, 
with the name and address of compilers. If you 
want some one to search certain records in a 
given vicinity, write to some one listed there and 
ask his fee. Most of the people listed are 
thoroughly familiar with all source records of 
their counties and may know of unlisted material 
and old burial spots. 

(c) Queries. Some newspapers, periodicals and 
bulletins of historical societies have a department 
reserved for Queries and Answers on Genealogical 
Problems. If you send queries, be concise and 
remember the self-addressed, stamped envelope. 

(d) Be pleasant, tactful, enthusiastic and 
grateful. 

(e) Never admit defeat. Every problem is a 
challenge and can be solved with intelligence and 
persistence. Keep at it. Great Aunt Mary, last 
of her family, may be on her deathbed. An old 
diary may be close to the flames, a tombstone 
about to crumble. 

(f) Be considerate of the patient genealogists, 
who must check every fact of your D.A.R. lineage 
papers. Make those papers correct and as easy 
to verify as possible. W ere proof lies in sources 
inaccessible to genealogists, supply pictures of 
tombstones, photostatic copies of records, copies 
notarized as to authenticity, or original records. 
All exhibits remain in the Society’s files. Keep 
copies for yourself. 


B. Genealogy is a Detective Science. 


I. Work from the Present to the Past. There 
is thus less chance for error and for wasting time 
on lines not your own. If you know the name of 
your patriot ancestor and have worked back as 
far as you can, look for the patriot in the index 
of a genealogy of his family or in the ancestor 
index of the D.A.R. to see if your known line 
hooks on to either one. You may “bridge the 
gap” in this manner. 
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II. Spelling, Numerals and Letters. 

(a) We have found the surname of one man 
spelled six different ways in the records, for 
yesterday many people spelled phonetically. Broth- 
ers have taken different spellings to avoid con- 
fusion in their family legal affairs. Look for 
every possible spelling of a name. 

(b) Be careful in deciphering tombstone in- 
scriptions and old documents not to confuse 1 and 
7, 3, 5 and 8, etc. 

(c) Study carefully the formation of manu- 
script letters. The old “S” had a tail and is 
often taken for “f’ and “j”. The first letter of 
important nouns was often capitalized. 

III. The Change in the Calendar. 

In 1750, the British Parliament took action to 
remedy the confusion between the Julian and 
Gregorian calendars. September 2, 1752, was to 
be the last of the Julian calendar and the follow- 
ing day was to be September 14th instead of 
3rd. All dates before the change were called 
Old Style (O.S.) and those after the change New 
Style (N.S.) The civil year of Great Britain, 
which began March 25th, was changed to Janu- 
ary Ist, so that the civil year 1751 lost the 
months of January, February and 24 days of 
March. During the change-over, many dates gave 
both old style and new. This explains a date 
1750/51. Washington was born February 11, 
1732 (O.S.) or February 22, 1732 (N.S.) 

IV. Racial and Religious Considerations. 

(a) Quaker Ancestry, Quakers or Friends be- 
gan their year on March Ist; thus, ‘the 13th, 2nd 
mo., 1644 is 13th April, 1644. 

Quaker records usually give the maiden name 
of the bride and also of her mother. Watch for 
abbreviations for marriage outside the church, 
discharge from one M.M. (Monthly Meeting) to 
another (important, showing a removal), recep- 
tion to a new arrival, discipline for various rea- 
sons, etc, 

(b) The Moravians (later United Brethren). 
Many records are in the Moravian Hist. Soc., 
Bethlehem, Pa. Many times, when a man died, 
his whole life record with birth, marriage, death, 
names and birth-dates of children, are given in 
the record. 

(c) Scandinavian Ancestry. The early colonial 
records are made difficult for the genealogist be- 
cause of the scarcity of surnames; the son of 
Matt being called Mattson, and his daughter 
Mattsdatter, etc. However, by the time of the 
Revolution, the use of surnames had become 
established. Remember that a Swedish maternal 
grandmother was called MorMor, and paternal 
grandfather FarMor, with distinguishable differ- 
ences for aunt, uncle, etc. 

(d) Dutch Ancestry is a joy for the researcher. 
Dutch custom makes it imperative that the first 
son be named for his paternal grandfather, the 
second son for his maternal grandfather, the first 
daughter for her maternal grandmother and the 
second for her paternal grandmother. Thus, if 
four children were born (and there usually were), 
the names of all four grandparents are known. 

(e) German Ancestry.. If your ancestors in the 
line of research are known to be “Pennsylvania 
Dutch”; do not look for them in Dutch records 
or expect the names of. children to follow the 
Dutch pattern. The Pennsylvania Dutch were 
Germans and received their appellation to dis- 
tinguish them from the ‘Holland Dutch,’ the 
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languages sounded similar to American ears. The 
predominant church affiliation of the Germans, 
Dutch and Swedes was Lutheran. German girls 
were often given their mother’s name, plus one 
of their own, the latter possibly the name of a 
godmother. Thus, two daughters of Anna 
Margaretta were Anna Ablomia and Anna Marie, 
Ablomia and Maria being the names of respec- 
tive godmothers. 


V. Given Names . . . definite clues to ancestry. 
Some common nicknames or name variations: 
(Watch out for others. ) 

Mary, Maria, Polly, Molly. Helen, Ellen, Elena, 
Nell, Elnora, Nora, Eleanor. Elizabeth, Betsy, 
Betty, Beth, Lizzie, Bess, Elsbeth, Britta. Sarah, 
Sally. Alice, Elsie, Alce, Else, Alicia. Almira, 
Myra, Mirey. Jemima, Mimi, Jemma. Jane, Janet, 
Jeannette, Jenny. Ann, Nan, Nancy, Nanny, Anna. 
Emma, Emily. Gertrude, Gertie, Gerdrutta, Gerda, 
Gertraut. Wilhelmina, Minnie, Wilma. Abigail, 
Abby, Gail. Rebekah, Becky, Reba. Margaret, 
Peggy, Margo, Retta. 

William, Billy, Ole, Wolle, Wilhelm. Frederick, 
Eric, Friedreich, Fred. Richard, Ricky, Dirk, 
Ricardo. Elisha, Eli, Lish, Eel. Jehiel, Hile. John, 
Johannes, Jack, Hans, Hance, Johan, Jacques. 
Matthew, Mathias, Thiess. Nicholas, Claus, Nick, 
Claes. Lawrence, Larans, Lars, Lassey, Laurie. 


VI. Titles and Relationships. Beware of literal 
interpretation of “cousin,” “uncle,” “son-in-law,” 
etc. “Cousin” was once used very loosely and 
might convey any relationship outside of the 
immediate family. “Uncle” might be a dear 
friend or servant.” “Brother” and “sister” were 
possibly members of the same church. “In-Law” 
might mean a stepfather, etc. “Son” or “daugh- 
ter” might be in-laws. 

“Mr.” was early a mark of respect given to 
civil officers or gentlemen. A “freeman” was one 
who had taken an oath to government and 
church, and was allowed voting and other 
privileges. Old wills often give a man’s rank, 
Gentleman, Yeoman, Husbandman, Planter, etc. 
“Mistress” was a mark of respect; “spinster”’— 
an unmarried woman. 


C. Start with Family Records. 

1. Make or buy an ancestral chart of at least 
six generations. Such charts may be ordered 
from the Treasurer General’s Office (D.A.R.) at 
v¢ apiece or 60¢ a dozen. Also valuable for 
work, reference and enclosure with queries are 
one-family charts, which you can buy or can 
make on single or double typing paper sheets 
or shirt-front cardboards. Put the name of 
husband and wife at the top, with data regard- 
ing them in the corners. Draw a long bracket 
for the children and list them by birthdates, if 
possible, giving what data you have on each 
beneath his name. An overall picture of each 
family in your line is worth study. Fill out the 
large and small charts as far as you can, using 
a pencil for unproven facts or guess-work and 
a pen for known facts. As you prove the pencilled 
material, you can go over it with ink. 


II. Consult all relatives who might have in- 
formation and use your best judgment as to 
whether to include the stamped envelope. If 
you enclose a rough draft of your chart, and ask 
them to fill it out as far as they can, some of 
them will find the urge to do so irresistible. 


they hate the idea of assembling data and putting 
it in any form. Be sure to ask for full data 
and the source of all information, as necessary 
for your proof. Ask of the existence of old 
Bible records, family records and charts, letters, 
diaries, deeds, surveys, inscribed relics and pic- 
tures, albums, birth certificates, marriage licenses, 
death records, samplers, newspaper clippings 
with notices of births, marriages, deaths or re- 
movals, society membership showing vital statis- 
tics, autograph albums, memorandum books, 
military records, including discharge papers, 
etc. 


III. If you learn of the survival of any record, 
investigate at once. When you find a source of 
proof, have a photostat made if you cannot 
keep the original or borrow it long enough to 
send to Washington with your papers. In case 
a record cannot be removed, make an exact copy: 
have a notary examine it and the original and 
attest to the authenticity of the copy. In the 
case of courthouse records, where there is no 
photostat equipment, a clerk may be willing to 
copy a single entry, such as the notation of a 
marriage bond, and sign it. Offer to pay for 
such service. 


IV. Ask your kinfolk if any one has com- 
piled a family genealogy or has written to ask 
family data for such a compilation. If so, ascer- 
tain whether the book has been published and 
where it may be consulted. Write to the com- 
piler; give your family data; and ask for further 
information regarding it. 


D. Launch your own investigation when you 
have collected all the data you can from relatives, 
for now you must prove their statements true and 
must add io their findings. 


I. Printed Records. 

(a) Family Genealogies. Data regarding the 
known descendants of a certain early American 
settler is often collected and organized into a 
Family History or Genealogy. If there is a 
‘Jones Genealogy’ (or several) search the indices 
for one of your known ancestors. Your great 
grandmother may be the last of your branch 
of the family to appear in the book. Look up 
every chance to connect one of your known 
ancestral lines to one in the book, for then 
much of your research will have been done for 


you. 

(b) Many libraries and _ historical societies 
have a master index of names. Search here for 
a reference to material on your family. A 
periodical may have printed a brief history, 
for instance. 

(c) Town and County Histories. Those with 
biographies and genealogies are particularly val- 
uable. Many such volumes are now indexed as 
to names of persons. In such case, it is important 
to know the county and, if possible, the town 
where your ancestor resided. A page by page 
examination of unindexed material can be re- 
served for the time when other sources fail. 

(d) The 1790 Census. Printed with index for 
all states, except Delaware, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Georgia, New Jersey and Virginia. 

(e) State Archives. Some states have printed 
the early wills (as has N. J.) deeds and land 
records, military records, tax lists, early mar- 
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riages, etc. Consult at libraries and _ historical 


societies. 
(f) Historical Society Collections. Usually 
indexed. Valuable. 


(g) Printed and indexed Vital Records. Usually 
filed by place; or, in the case of church records, 
by church and place. 

(h) Military Records. Do not often show 
lineage, except in the case of the 1840 Pension 
Census. Valuable to establish residence, age 
(sometimes) and service. 

(i) Old newspaper files. Unless you have dates 
to prove, you can waste much time on these. 

(j) Collection of family lines of various people. 
These seldom give information on your particular 
line. A last resort. 

II. Original Records, (Check first to see if any 
are in print) 

(a) Church and Cemetery Records. If these 
are not in print and the repository is near, 
go to the church and ask to see the records. 
You will often find a map of the plots which 
will help you to locate family graves. When 
you take pictures of tombstones, try several in 
different lights and rub chalk inte the indenta- 
tions so that they will show up better. If you 
cannot have a photostat made of the pages of 
the church register on which is found data 
of your family, have the pastor copy and sign or 
authenticate your copy. 

(b) Bible Records, etc., in a different branch 
of your family may give records of your ancestors. 
For instance, an aunt or uncle of your parent 
or grandparent may have started his Bible 
record of the family with as remote an ancestor 
as he remembers or of which he has _ record, 
and he may give the complete lists of children 
with dates. 

(c) Court House Records. 

1. Probate Records (Wills, Administrations, 
Orphans Court, etc.) These records are usually 
found in the county court houses and are, in 
most cases, available to the researcher, Each of 
the three divisions above will have several indices 
which refer to Ledger Volume and page. Some 
counties have a key to the deciphering of the 
location of material. If so, ask the clerk to 
explain. If your ancestor died in this county, 
or his will was probated here, there will almost 
surely be a copy of his will; or, in case he 
left no will, his Administration Papers. Remem- 
ber that the wife was generally appointed Ad- 
ministratrix of her husband's estate. If the man 
left minor children, the record of them will be 
in the Orphans’ Court Proceedings, which will 
show name and age of children, together with 


guardians appointed and provision made for 
education or for apprenticeship. Be prepared 
for an occasional disappointment. Old papers 


sometimes disappear or have been misfiled. 

Most courthouses have facilities for photo- 
stating documents. Have all probate papers 
reproduced, if possible. If not, the clerk or some 
one in the office will usually attest to the 
authenticity of your copy; or, in the case of a 
short item, may copy it and sign it, for a fee. 
If a notary is at hand, have him present at the 
signing of authenticity to notarize it. 

Wills will show: place of residence of testator, 
whether his wife is living, number of children 
(designating minors), description of real and 
personal estate, names of witnesses and executors, 
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and dates of making and probate. Your an- 
cestor will have died some time between the 
two latter dates, of course. Wills may also show: 
name of wife, name of her father if he left her 
property, name of a former husband (if he did 
likewise) names of children (usually in order), 
married names of daughters, former places of 
residence, names of other relatives on both sides 
of the family, religious belief, place of residence 
of grown children, occupation, social rank and 
other pertinent data. 

Intestate Records or Administrations are less 
prolific, but do generally give some information. 
The date is generally one following, within a 
year, the decease of the subject, for his creditors 
want an accounting and bills must be paid. 

Orphans Court Records have been described. 
They often show the remarriage of a widow, if 
she is guardian of the children. 


2. Deeds, Grantee and Grantor. 

Consult deed indices of both and then consult 
the volumes that contain deeds in which, as 
grantor, your ancestor disposed of property or 
rights, or as grantee, acquired property. Deeds 
are important. They may show, besides place of 
residence, former residence and removal, relation- 
ships. Your supposed ancestor may deed ‘to my 
eldest daughter, Mary White, now living in 
Washington Co., York State, the forty acres 
on Whipple Creek, this county (bounded 
so-and-so) which her late mother, the wife 
of Samuel Copes left to her by his will (of cer- 
tain date).’ Thus, it is established that Mary 
(your ancestress) was a stepdaughter of the 
Grantor and was the daughter of Samuel Copes 
and his wife (who later married the Grantor) 
and you have the date of her real father’s will 
for investigation. If you had not detected the 
altered relationship here, you might have gone 
tracing the line of the stepfather. Of course, 
if you already had the date of Mary’s birth and 
the date of the marriage of her mother and 
stepfather, your simple arithmetic would have 
shown you this error. Deeds often show relation- 
ship for three or four generations. A lost trail 
is often picked up from a Quit-Claim in which 
heirs, now scattered over the country, dispose 
of their rights in their father’s, mother’s or grand- 
parents’ estate, for this document gives the then 
place of residence of each party to the document. 


3. Surveys and Land Records. 


When a man left real estate to be divided 
between his heirs, surveys were usually made 
showing the division. A map usually is found 
with the survey, showing each parcel with names 
of heirs. 

Original purchases of land are important, for 
if only one man by the name of a certain pur- 
chaser appears on a tax list of that Township 
and County, the man is identified and, if he 
leaves this property or sells it, further identifi- 
cation is established, 


4. Assessment Lists, “Exempt Lists,” etc. 

Aside from Federal Census Lists, there are 
local lists of taxpayers for various purposes. 
During the Revolution, certain localities had 
lists of those ‘exempt from service’ or ‘exempt’ 
from a levy for funds. Usually both lists are 
those of patriots. If a man was exempt from 
service, he was too old or was incapacitated or 
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was serving in an important civil or patriotic 
capacity, or had paid for a substitute. If he 
was exempt from a levy for funds, he was gener- 
ally giving active service. No Tory or Loyalist 
was considered exempt from giving some aid to 
the cause. Where military rosters have been 
lost, these ‘exempt’ lists are valuable to show 
participation or aid, although so far they have 
not been considered proof of patriotism. 


5. Cattle and Hog Marks. 

In the days when stock was unfenced, these 
marks were definite property,—listed in the 
courthouse and handed down in the family or 
released to others by record or sale. If a man 
left his cattle to a son, who later appears with 
his father’s cattle mark, his paternity is estab- 
lished. 

6. Marriage Bonds and Licenses. Search with 
care. 

7. Early Town Minutes often give vital statis- 
tics, removals, etc. 


(d) Federal and State Records. 


The 1790 Census and the Pension Census of 
1840 have, as we have mentioned, been printed. 
Later federal census returns were made every 
10 years. There is particular need for the print- 
ing of the Census of 1850, which gives the names 
of every member of a_ household, including 
servants or apprentices, together with the date 
and place of birth of each. Two copies of this 
census for each state are available for research, 
one at Washington, D. C. and the other in the 
state itself. It is now on microfilm at Newbury 
Library, Chicago and N.S.D.A.R. Library, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Returns were by Town and County 
and are not indexed. We suggest a reputable 
genealogist or searcher be employed for this 
work, 

The 1850 census taker also took a record of all 
deaths for the preceding year. These mortality 
schedules are valuable. Write to each state for 
information re these schedules. 

The 1880 census contains names of parents. 
It is now indexed. The 1890 census was de 
stroyed by fire. 

Pension Records on file in the Veteran’s Ad- 
ministration Archives, % The National Archives, 
Sth Street and Penn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 
give proof of service and are often a gold mine 
of information. 


(e) Other Manuscript Sources. 

1. Historical Society and Library Collections. 
Visit these repositories in the county of your 
ancestors and ask to see manuscript material 
important to you. Or write to the curator or 
librarian and ask the fee for research in their 
records. Because manuscript material is seldom 
indexed, more time is required for search. 
Occasionally you will learn of an important 
manuscript or data in private hands, and may be 
fortunate enough to see it. 

2. D.A.R. Collections. Thousands of manu- 
scripts have been collected from all over the 
United States for the N.S.D.A.R. Library at 
Washington, D. C., which is open to the public 
Tuesday through Friday, with a fee of $1 per 
day for non-members. The month of April i 
reserved for members. No paid genealogists are 
employed by the Society except for checking — 


papers submitted, but it will refer you to a pro- 
fessional on request, who does research for a 
stipulated fee. 


E. Foreign Research will seldom be necessary 
to establish D.A.R. Lineage, except to find the 
date or place of birth of an ancestor, who mar- 
ried a man or woman in the ancestral line 
you are following. If this birthdate is to be 
found in Irish, Scotch, Welsh or English records, 
write to the Society of Genealogists, Chaucer 
House, Malet Place, London, W.C.L. A trained 
genealogist will do research for a fee. 


F. The Patriot Ancestor. 

For excellent material on how to obtain proof 
of service for your ancestor, consult the D.A.R. 
pamphlet on “How to Become a Member. How 
to Obtain Proofs (of Service),” which is sup- 
plied without cost to Chapters. 


REVOLUTIONARY WAR SERVICES 
Copied by ANNA CATHERINE SMITH Papst 


General Finding Aids, Part 1 
Pre-Federal Records, 
National Archives, Washington, D.C. 


Page 4, Section 4, Number 5. a ahd of Rolls 
& Lists. 

War Department Archives, Revolutionary War 
Mss., unlabelled, bundle of cards and envelopes in 
oversized drawers. 


Pennsylvania Revolutionary War 
Captain Edwards Company 


Rich’ Herd 
Arthur Manly 
John Nowlan 
Thos, Taylor 
John Liedner? 
Dan! Parrot 
Thos. Mager 
James Dowdle 
Tymy Sullivan 
William McIntyre 
Thomas Evans 
Barry Dougherty 
Peter Miller 
James Hodges 
Phillip Dorner 
Robert Stewart 


John Davis, Serj. Maj. 
Rob’t Crosbie, I. M. Gen. 
Officers . . . that went out 

(notation said:—Mike Huffinagle was a Capt. 
in the 8th Penn. Cont.) 


Remnant Roll No. 2 


John Yount 
. Thomas Kelly 
Jacob Knight 
Adam Allen 
John Hutchison 
10. Henry Simonds 
11. Joseph Fulton 
. Samuel Feat? 


William Ker ry? 


n the 
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Patrick 
14. Luke Phillips 

sick present 
18. Martin? Carringer 
19. Andrew Plunck 


20. George Yount. . waggoner 
21. David Scott..... on Guard 
22. Jacob Rybolt.... “ fatigue 


23. William Wilson. . “ 


24. George Wilson... do 
25. William Roach... “4 
26. Joseph Caswell... 
27. George Lutes..... 


31. Isaac Nanbrees? 


32. Bernard Candler 15th March 


durin 
33. Isaac Huffy..... do .. . on command 
34. Paul Tharp..... v4 
Waggoner 


April 2, 1777 
Mustered then Captain . . 


nagle 
Lewis Woodruff D.M.G. 


Page 4, Section 4, Number 5. Unnumbered 
Packages 

Fragments of Rolls & Lists 

See large envelope filed with miscellaneous rec- 
ords New York. 


New York Revolutionary War 
Roll of Prentice Bowen, Lieut. Dollars 0.20.56 


George F. Cordin 
William Coad Transf. from Capt. Tiebon 
Johan* Cuckinboom Do 
Thomas Gregg 
William Gunnisley Joined August 9th 

Jno Gosdrouroge 
Benj" Gren? 
Gardinier 
William Gute 
Boswert Green 
Adam Harter 
William Harvey 
Bishop Hadley 
Aaron Howell 
James Lighthall 
McFarland 
Bartley Murray 
Solomon Meeker 
Henry Miller 
Edward Parker 
Michael Poulson 
Peter Sheets 
Joseph Servey 
Jno. Smith 
Jno. Van Sise 
Jno. Thompson 
William Witham 
 Eliphalet Cossilles 
Joseph Damount 


Michael Huff- 


Revolutionary War 
Fragments of rolls found in package containing 
Miscellaneous Records (on outside envelope) 


Cap. Mich! Bowyer 96 doll No. 1548 
Superanumerary Pay 


John Parish of North Carolina line for pay 
due him 


Transf. Capt. Thiebouts | M 


No. 112 Henry Burk Jersey Line 
Power of es vapcec Samuel Cooper to Samuel 
Means 


Samuel Cooper late in Cap" 
Passon Company . .. city of 
Philadelphia 


Pay etc  Lt.Col. Sam! Hopkins 
...The shipwright Belong 
..-Capt. Miller Company 
-(notation—Capt. D. Miller under Gen! 
Spencer at R I ’76 and ’78 also a 
Capt Giles Miller in Col Comfort 
Sage’s Reg’t Danbury Raid) 
# N. Hamp—Capt Jacob Miller’s Co 
Doolittle’s Reg’t 1775 
No record of any other 
Capt Miller 


No. 1617 


Fragments found with Maryland Rev. War:— 
.. en Dollars and charge 
Esiah 


Pay Joshus? Ishom . 

account of . .. in yours to Commd 

Cozh (his mark) 

reverse side No. 2 Rec’d Sept. ’79 
Portsmo? 


Gale Rendge 
Yaron Keyes Sutton 
John Garlend = Andover 


Samuel Morgan Fisherfield 
Francis Morrill Sutton 
Joseph Adams Parkerfield 


101 actual days 
service 


Capt John Rilay 1777, 1778 


Page 4, Section 4, Number 5 Unnumbered Pages 
New Jersey Revolutionary War Fragments of Rolls 
Solomon Smith 
Thomas Parker 
Maccoy 
Jaconias Loyd 
Matthias Lowderback 


a gun and box 


Jacob Sayres 
Jacob Nelson 

Jeremiah Sutton 
Louderback 


a gun and box 
a gun bag 


a gun 


Henery Hubs 
Daniel Githens 


Original fraction of a co. receipt to Capt. John 
. Ess Co Mil. 


Scudder (Capt. John Scudder in. . 
dates not given) 
John Crane 
Jehabod Ross 
Aaron Woodruff 
Jeremiah Marsh 
James 
Everson Smith (mark) 
Isaac Maxwell 
Joshua Marsh by Wm Simmons 
Nathan Sherr? 
Miller 


Stevens 


Return of the noncommissioned Officers and . 
due to cash, on account ... passed January 6, 
1790 


Joseph Jones 
Corporal—Feb. 1, 1777-1778 
Sergeant— 1778-1780 


John Hubble 
Private—May 8, 1777 to Oct. 31, 1777 
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furlough 
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Corporal—Nov. 1, 1777 to Dec. 31, 1779 

Sergeant—Jan. 1, 1780 to Aug. 1, 1790 
Benj® Bedel 

Corporal—March 10, 1777 to May 31, 1779 

Sergeant—June 1, 1779 to Aug. 1, 1790 
John George 

Private—Feb. 1, 1777 to Dec. 31, 1779 

Sergeant—Jan. 1, 1780 to Aug. 1, 1780 
Robert Whorrhy 

Sergeant—Apr. 6, 1777 to Aug. 1, 1780 
Benjamin Osmun 

Corporal—Feb. 10, 1778 to Aug. 1, 1780 
George Carter 

Private—March.... 

Page 4, Section 4, Number 5 Unnumbered pages 

Connecticut Revolutionary War 
Fragments of Rolls. 


(notation—found with R. Island papers—no 
regt or State named. Names not 
found in W. I. Register. Supposed 
to be Conn.) 


? hn Reed 
Peter Waterbury 
Thomas Penoyer 
Stephen Jarvis 


?nnels Finch 
Raymont 
— el Taylor 
Stephens 

Charles Bales 
Daniel Seymour 
John Mather 
Jonathan Slason 
James Shaw 
Samuel Selleck 
Samuel Whitney 
Kilboun Selleck 
Nathaniel Selleck 
Gideon Weed 
—— Lackey? 


(notation—Capt. Eli Reed’s Co., Conn. 
Militia. This seems to be a frag- 
ment of the above named co. 
roll.) 


A Muster Role of Capt Eli Fifer 
John Woolsey Drummer 


First Division 
Sargent William Fancher 
48 Corporal Jonathan Bell 

Henry Wiot 
Jacob Waring 
Thomas Selleck 
Ray Selleck 
Nathan Seymour 
Josiah Waring 
Ebenezer Waterbury eu 


Fouth Division 
Sargent Jacob Bishop 
——oise Mather 
Gilbert Hoit 
Scudder Weed 
—nslin Slazon 
dia Whelar 
—sse Loring 

— avid Raymont 


oo @ 
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REPRINTS OF PENSION LIST OF 1818 


“Names of Persons placed on the Pension Roll 
of the United States, under the act of the 18th 
of March, 1818; shewing the rank and line 
in which each served; and made in compliance 
with a resolution of the House of Representatives, 
of the 20th December, 1819” is the heading of 
this valuable reprint now made available by the 
re Book Company of Baltimore, Maryland. 
—$10.00. 

This record contains the most comprehensive 
list of Revolutionary pensioners compiled up to 
its date of publication in 1820. This list, with 
its 672 pages and approximately 17,000 names pro- 
vides a more comprehensive record of those who 
served in the Revolution than has previously 
been available. 

The volume is an exact photolithographic re- 
print of the very rare original edition published 
by the government in 1820. Considerable time 
and expense has eliminated the time stains that 
seem to afflict books published in that period 
which results in a clear, easily readable book 
printed on durable paper and sturdily bound. 


oo 


SOUTH CAROLINA RECORDS 


Volume 2, A Genealogical Collection of South 
Carolina Wills and Records, 114 pages; page size 
814 x 11; cross index; mimeographed; $10.00; 
is now available from the compiler, Miss Pauline 
Young, Box 129, Liberty, S. C. 

As the lack of available South Carolina records 
has made it difficult to trace family histories, 
Miss Young has also made available compiled 
Abstracts of Old Ninety-Six and Abbeville Dis- 
trict Wills and Bonds as on file in the Abbe- 
ville, S. C. Courthouse, 640 pages; 6 x 9 page 
size; index; $12.50. 

“Citizenship Papers of Old Pickens District,” 
62 pages; mimeographed; $5.00, gives ages and 
places from whence they came in Europe, is 
another aid to genealogical research authored by 
Miss Young of South Carolina. 


BERMUDA HISTORY 
Professor Lawrence Henry Gibson, emeritus, 
research professor of history at Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pa., is examining ancient Bermuda 
archives. These he has found to contain much 
more important material covering the 17th & 
18th centuries than any records of British islands 
in the western hemisphere. His series of books 
titled “The British Empire Before the American 
Revolution” will include some of the historical 
material. 


Genealogical Queries 


We are very pleased to print genealogical 
queries as an aid to those seeking data on ances- 
tral lines. As we receive them in considerable 
numbers, it is often months before a query can 
be published. 

Please be concise in writing your query: typed 
copy, doubled-spaced, will be most appreciated. 
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Lee - Bryam - Perine /Perrine, Price, Me- 
daugh, Courtright, Cunion, Clark, Van 
Etten-Robinson/Robison fr. Scotland—My gt. 
gt. gt. gr. f. Capt. Thos. Lee of Morristown, 
Morris Co., N. J., with sons Wm., Paul, Israel & 
(Jeptha) Philip Lee, were listed as Rev. sols. 
in N. J. recs. This Thos. Lee, w. Dinah Perine/ 
Perrine was b. on St. Isl., md. to Orange Co., 
N. Y., d. there 1781, bu. in cem. some miles n.e. 
Port Jervis on rd. to Middletown, N. Y. Tmbsts. 
standing 1910. Have recs. of that cem. been 
copied & pub.? Want dates of b., mar. & d. His 
son (Jeptha) Philip Lee, b. abt. 1765; mar. 1787 
to Susannah Byram, b. 1767, in Morristown, N. J. 
Want exact dates of b., mar. & d. of both. Their 
son, Jeptha Byram Lee, b. 5-3-1794, d. 12-26-1881, 
mar. 1817 to Catharine Courtright, dau. of Bode- 
wine Courtright & w. Catharine Easter Medaugh 
of Orange Co., was in War of 1812. A prior anc. 
Wm. Lee, liv. at Hempstead, Nassau Co., L. I, 
N. Y., 1683, mar. Abigal Price. Want dates o 
b., mar., & d. & names of all ch. 

Also want inf, re ancs. of Nancy Jane Cunion, 
my gd.m. Lee, b. in or near Elmira, N. Y. 1-25- 
1825, mar. 9-4-1847 to Philip Lee, 1820-1889, d. 
5-11-1875 St. Chas. Co., Mo. A _ bro., Jonathan 
Clark Cunion, d. unm. in 1858 at Southport near 
Elmira. Van Ettens of Buffalo attended his fun. 
He was n. for gd.f. Another bro., John D. 
Cunion d. on Miss. River in Civ. War, no ch. 
Other ancs. Wm., John & Jonathan Robison 
came fr. Sct. Rel. to Van Etters. Any inf. will 
be app.—Miss Fred Lee Woodson, 250 Farragut 
St., N.W., Washington 11, D.C. 

Walker-Lambert—Gideon Walker, “b. in 
Conn. in 17—. D. in Conn.,” f. of Ashbel Walker, 
a carp. b. “in Woodbury, Conn.,” Aug. 11, 1780, 
d. Sept. 15, 1847. Presum. Gideon is twin son of 
Capt. Timothy Walker, b. in Woodbury, Conn. 
on Apr. 27, 1738-9, bap. Apr. 30, 1738-9. No 
fur. recs. of him are kn. 

Also want data on pars. of Anna Lambert, b. 
Mar. 27, 1788, Hillsdale, N. Y.; d. Feb. 17, 1845 
in Albany, N. Y.; mar. Ashbel Walker, Jan. 21, 
1807. She is dau. of Ashley or Samuel Lambert 
of Berkshire, Mass. Fam. Bib., date 1845, says 
“Ashley Lambert was k. at Battle of Monmouth 
in 1788” wh. was oby. in error—Anthea de 
Forest Mellon, 22711 Westchester Rd., Cleveland 
22, O. 

Bracey/Bressie-Lambert—W d. like to cor. w. 
desc. of Wm. Bracey & his bro. Hugh Bracey, 
d. 1727, of Isle of Wight Co., Va. Also want 
inf. on pars. of Thomas Bracey of Brunswick Co., 
Va. who mar. Mary Floyd & d. in 1802. 

Also wish to cor. with descs. of Wm. Lambert, 
d. 1715, & Anne Bradshaw, his w., who d. in 1742. 
—Mrs. Carstairs Bracey, Bracey, Va. 

Foster-McDonald-Brown-Greathouse — My 
ancs., Harrison Foster, w. bros. Thomas, Wm., & 
Henry, all of Middlesex, Eng. emg. to Am. abt. 
1700; set. near Salem, Mass. Who were their pars. 
& where & when were they b.? Harrison Foster 
mar. Mary McDonald (her pars. fled Sct.), dates 
of b., mar., d. & where mar. needed. Their son, 
Thomas, mar. Sarah Lee. Wish full data on 
Thomas & Sarah. They had 1 son, Wm. (1), b. 
Jan. 15, 1740, where?; d. Feb. 18, 1859, bel. in 
Hamilton, Ga. at 110 yrs, Wm. (1) fought in 
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Rev.; wint. at Val. Forge; in battle of York- 
town. Shortly aft. Rev. he mar. Christine Adams 
of Ga. Need proof of all dates, names of her 
pars. & res. Their son, William Foster (2) mar. 
Ann Elizabeth Brown, only dau. of John Under- 
wood Brown & Jane Greathouse. “Puss” Foster 
md, fr. Ga. to Tuskegee, Ala. 1848. He was b. 
Jan. 1810; mar. 1830; d. Nov. 15, 1874 in Macon 
Co., Ala. Need proof of dates & names of her 
pars. & pl. of res. The Lewis, Beauforts, Jesters & 
Thurmans of Ga. & Ala. are all desc.—Mrs. Wm. 
aaa 14912 Dickens St., Sherman Oaks, 
Cal. 

Adams - Armstrong - McAfee - McCoun - 
McGee - Kerr - Ledgerwood - Walker - Woods 
—Have data on allied Va. & Ky. fams. of Wm. 
Adams, John Armstrong, James McAfee, John 
McCoun (McCowan), John McGee, —Kerr, 
—Ledgerwood, —Walker & Archibald Woods. 
Wd. like to cor. & exc. inf—Mrs. Karl Winkler, 
712 Fourth Ave., East, Williston, N. D. 

Thompson - Phelps - Hann - Stark - Fields - 
Saunders—Wanted: desc. of Andrew & Nancy 
Tucker Thompson who liv. near Columbus, 0. & 
d. abt. 1870. Some of ch. may have liv. Rich- 
land Co., O. Ch. were James; Amos Garrett, 
mar. Anna Phelps, liv. near Belleville, O.; Levi, 
mar. Elizabeth Hann, liv. near Columbus, O.; 
George, liv. Ind. at one time; Miles, nothing 
further kn.; Jesse, liv. Highland Co., & had 
s. Andrew J.; Rachel, mar. Jim Stark; Sarah, 
mar. a Fields, a Mormon & md. west, pos. to 
Wis. & had dau. Anna & twin daus.; Elizabeth, 
mar. Levi Saunders.—Eldon B. Tucker, Jr., M.D., 
349 Cobun Ave., Morgantown, W. Va. 

Anderson - Corbin - Neal - Hull - Me- 
Ginnis—Wish inf. of Elijah Anderson, in Rev. 
War.; liv. & d. Rappannock Co., Va. 1838. Ch. 
were Peyton, Rappannock Co.; Rebecca, mar. Eli 
Anderson of Hampshire Co.; Charity, mar. Eli 
Hicks, Hampshire Co.; Mason, mar. Jane Bay- 
liss, Clark Co., Va.; Ruth, mar. Henry Settles, 
Rappannock Co.; Sarah, mar. Thomas Anderson, 
Hampshire Co.; Catherine, mar. John Barton in 
State of O.; Cornelius, O.; Henry, O.; Elsea, 
Iowa or O.; Franklins, O.; Polly, mar. James 
Priest of O.; Susan, mar. Wm. Corbin, O.; John, 
mar, Sally Porter, Rappannock Co., Va.; Joseph 
liv. in Ky. 

Also wish inf. of ch. of Wm. & Elizabeth 
Fletcher Corbin of Culpeper & Kanawha (Cos., 
Va. Francis, mar. John Hull; Elinor (Nellie) 
mar. Charles Neal in 1812. He d. 1839, Eliza- 
beth d. 1861, mar. Eli Anderson; David, b. 1790; 
George, b. 1793 & was drummer boy in War 1812; 
Sarah, b. 1800; Wm., b. 1785, mar. Susan Ander- 
son, dau. of Elijah A.. 

Also wish inf. of Johnston & Jane McMullen 
McGinnis who liv. Chester, Pa. Ch.: Caroline, 
mar. Anderson Corbin; Rachel, mar. Wm. Cor- 
bin; Polly (Mary) mar. George Tate, Meth. min., 
who d. Marion, O., 1838; Jane, mar. Wm. Foun- 
tain in 1833; Ist ch. was Orlando, b. 1834; 
Sarah; Margaret, b. 1809, d. abt. 1880; Samuel, 
b. 1821. Mother d. 1821, f. remar.: 2 ch.: Eliz- 
abeth, b. 1824; John, b. 1827, rem. to Zanesville, 
O. w. 9 motherless ch.—Mrs. W. J. Slayton, Yates 
City, Il. 

Owens-Jackson-Cole—John 


Owens, b. Pa. 


1768, mar. Sarah Jackson, b. Pa. 1767, at Spring 
Sta., Jefferson Co., Ky., 4-5-1787. Want b. pl. & 
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date of d. of each. Who was John’s f.? Was 
he Rev. sol.? John & Sarah Owens set. in Clark 
Co., Ind. wh. their 11 ch. were b. James, 6th ch., 
was b. 1798 & mar. Elizabeth Cole, b. Allen Co., 
Ky. 6-1-1804. Was pl. & d. of mar. Ky or Wash- 
ington Co., Mo.? Elizabeth was dau. Aquilla & 
Rachel (Carr) Cole, both b. in Va.—Mrs. Thomas 
J. Owens, 1014 Broadway, Santa Cruz, Cal. 

Rowlinson / Rollison / Roelofsen - Hull - 
Lingenfelter-Grosvenor-Shafer. Wd. like pars. 
of John Rowlinson & w. Mary. John’s will prob. 
Middlesex, N. J. 1776. Also want w. of son 
Nathaniel, d. 1839, Rockbridge Co., Va. Want 
actual name of Peter Hull of Rockbridge Co., 
Va., bro. of Capt. Peter Hull of Pendleton Co., 
and inf, re his w., maiden name, Lingenfelter. 
Want ancs. Magdalene Grosvenor, w. Nicholas 
Shafer of Augusta Co., Va. Also inf. of his m. 
& g.m., wives of Geo. & Casper Shafer/Shofer, 
liv. Penn. & Md. bef. coming to Va. Will exc. 
inf. these lines, also Firebaugh, Short, Taylor, 
Paul & Mathews lines.—Mrs. William B. Lomax, 
2117 Sycamore Ave., Buena Vista, Va. 

Nelson-Teel—Wd. like any inf. re Thomas 
Nelson & Benjamin Teel fr. Pa., both sols. in 
Rev. War. Thos. Nelson had s. Henry, b. 1801. 
Henry mar. Mary Ann Teel, dau. of Benj. Teel. 
Both are bu. near Pleasant View, Ill. What were 
names of bros. & sis. of Henry Nelson: His m.’s 
maiden name? Pars. of Thos. Nelson? Names of 
bros. & sis. of Mary Ann Teel? Pars. of Benj. 
Teel? Was he related to Capt. John Teel of N. J. 
Wd. like to corr. w. anyone int. in Nelsons & 
Teels of Pa—Mrs. O. H. Jones, 3344 Steele St., 
Denver 5, Col. 

Dixon/Dickson - Withers - Neeley/Nealy— 
Want pars., lin. of Dixon/Dickson, rel. to Wm. 
J. Dixon, b. Feb. 21, 1798; d. Mar. 7, 1869; 
mar. (1) Nancy Withers, b. July 11, 1802, d. 
Aug. 25, 1843; mar. (2) Elizabeth Neely/Nealy, 
b. Apr. 20, 1815, d. Mar. 1900. W. J. Dixon thot 
to be b. Fayette Co., Ky. Later went to N. C., 
then Jackson Co., Tenn. & fin. Cumberland Co., 
Ky.—Mrs. Curtis Marshall McGee, 302 East Main 
St., Glasgow, Ky. 

Webster—Wd. like inf. as to bu. pl. Isaac 
Webster, Rev. sol., b. Sheffield, Mass., enl. fr. 
Chatham, Columbia Co., N. Y.; mar. Clarissa 
Dinsmore. Was s. of Daniel Webster & Hannah 
Vosburg. Also app. verif. of b., d., mar. dates 
of his ancs. or desc. or other inf.—Mrs, E. A. 
Stein, Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 

Landrum—Have cons. data on this fam. gath. 
while doing research on own line. Va., N. C., 
S. C., Ga—J. H. Landrum, Oxford, N. C. 

Holmes - Luckenbilbe - Kennedy - Mc- 
Corkle—Inf. des. on fol. names. Capt. John 
Favel Holmes of Mass. Did he have ser. in Rev. 
and wh. did he live? Had w. Mary; daus., Ella 
Holmes Howe, Myra Churchill Holmes Webb, w. 
Rev. Robert Lee Webb of Haverhill, Mass., Laura 
Holmes & Fred Holmes. 

Also any inf. on fams. of John Luckenbilbe & 
Frances Kennedy or Sarah McCorkle of Prov., 
R. I. prior to 1875. Cd. there be a lineage on 
any of these names? Desc. are liv. in Cal. Inf. 
app.—Mrs. C. E. Blake, Star Rte, Box 112, Santa 
Margarita, Cal. 

Wait/Waite-Spencer—Wish ancs. of Samuel 
Wait. b. 2-1-1763, N. Y., d. 9-9-1822, Hampton, 
N. Y., mar. Mary Douglas abt. 1782, prob. in 
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Amenia, Dutchess Co., N. Y. Ch.: Arthur, b. 
1783; Montillion, b. 1787, mar. cousin Lydia 
Douglas; Samel, b. 1789; Reuben Morehouse, b. 
1791, d. 1856, Yorkville, Wis., mar. Anah Barnum 
1813, Shoreham, Vt.; Luther, b. 1793; Polly, b. 
1795; Hiram, b. 1797; Silas, b. 1799, mar. (1) 
Elizabeth —, (2) Diana Bowers, wid. 1840, d. 
1880 Colton, N. Y. 

Also wish ancs. Salthiel Spencer, b. 6-9-1764, 
d, 1-3-1851, Henry Co., Va., mar. John Smith, 
3-9-1788 by Rev. Joseph Anthony in Henry Co., 
Va. Ch.: William, b. 1789, mar. Cecelia Spencer; 
James, b. 1790, mar. Sarah Grogan; Henry, b. 
1792; John, b. 1794; Nancy, b. 1795; Elizabeth, 
b. 1798, mar. John Stone; Mary, b. 1800; Sarah, 
b. 1802; Martha, b. 1804, mar. Edward Merrick.— 
Mrs. Henry J. Thoesen, 957 Pleasant St., Boulder, 
Colo. 

Moore-Green-Love—Wish names & b. pls. of 
pars. of Capt. Peter Moore, res. Westmoreland 
Co., Va.; enl. summer 1775 in Fauquier Co., Va. 
as a priv. in Co. of Capt. John Shelton, Col. 
Thomas Marshall’s 3rd Va. Regt.; promoted w. 
same reg. to Capt. on Sept. 2, 1786, cont. with 
Reg. until Sept. 3, 1783. Capt. Peter Moore mar. 
Jane Green, 12-27-1787. His 2nd mar. to Margaret 
Love 10-7-1805. Bel, his m. was a McClanhan. 
He had bro., McClanahan Moore. Also wish b.pl. 
of Peter Moore.—Alice Moore Albright, 1124 W. 
3rd St., Roseburg, Ore. 

Buffington—Want any av. inf. on Jacob & 
Mary Magdalene Buffington, who app. liv. Fred. 
Co., Md. & are bu. in Lutheran Cem., Taneytown, 
Md. Jacob, b. Aug. 10, 1756, d. Aug. 7, 1831. 
Des. maiden name & pars. of Mary Magdalene.— 
Mrs. H. O. Hutson, 212 Park Drive, Baltimore 28, 
Md. 

Weir-Waggoner—Thos. Weir elder “Head of 
Christiana” Church, Del. may have liv. New 
Munster, Cecil Co., Md. Wife? Dau., Elizabeth? 
mar. W. John Waggoner, Cecil Co. Wd. app. any 
inf. re Weir.—Mrs. Frank L. Greenway, 806 
Cajon St., Redlands, Cal. 

Page-Wilborn / Welborn-Prichard / Pritch- 
ard / Pritchett—Two distinct fams, in 18th cen. 
liv. in Goochland Co., Va. My anc., James Page 
“came as a young man fr. Eng.”; mar. there 1768 
Sarah Wilborn. A dau. Judith, b. there 1771. A 
son, Jacob, “b. in Va.,” where? 1780. Wish par. 
of this couple, list of all ch. & where they went 
fr. Goochland. Was Jacob Page who d. there 
intestate, 1763, f. of James? Was James Wilborn 
who d. there intestate 1797, f. of Sarah? Names 
of sis. & bros. of both James Page & Sarah 
Wilborn. Richard Wilborn, fr. Louisa Co. bought 
land & sett. in Goochland 1750. Was he prog. of 
numerous Wilborns in this Co.? Abt. 1804 Jacob 
Page, b. 1780, mar. where? N. C., Ga. or Ala.? 
Elizabeth Prichard “fr. N. C.” In 1812 they sett. 
for remainder of lives in Mobile, Ala.; reared 
10 ch. Wish names of pars., sis., bros. of Eliza- 
beth Prichard Page. Was town of Prichard, adj. 
Mobile, named for her fam.?—Mrs. O. T. Walker, 
420 West Elsmere Place, San Antonio 1, Tex. 

Hughes - Griffith - Hays—John Hughes, mar. 
Rachel Dyer, 21-3-1776, in Truro, Mass. He d. 
21-5-1799, Truro. Want his rec. bet. 1776-1781. 
Was he Br. pris. & forced to serve as seaman on 
warship? Letter fr. gd.son states this as fact. 

Also William Griffith liv. Williamsburg, Ontario 
Co., N. Y. 1796. Rem. 1800 to River Raisin, Mich., 
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_d. there 1804, Want all poss. data re. Wm. Griffith 
_ & w., Freelove Eckley. Ch.: Sarah, b. 1778, d. 
- 1862 Geneseo, N. Y., mar. Benj. Squier; Char- 
lotte, b. 1780, d. 1843 at Ft. Wayne, Ind., mar. 
- 1795 Alex. Ewing; William, Jr., sol. in War 1812, 
d. Ft. Meigs, O. 1824; Anna. b. 1788, d. 1849, 
Geneseo, N. Y., mar. 1807 John White; Jemima; 
Nathaniel; Clarissa, mar. —Hungerford, d. in 
Ill.; Horatio, b. 1796, d. 1846, prob. Ind.; James, 
b. 1798, mar. 1819 Nancy Hunt of Groveland, 
rem. to Ind. & d. Ind. 1876. 
Want inf. re William Griffith ancs. & Rev. War 
serv. 
Also William Hays, b. ca. 1725 Ireland; liv. 
Co., Tenn.; mar. Ann Clark 1751. 
Issue: John, b. 1760; Robert; Solomon, b. 1777; 
George; Jane; Nancy; Isabell ; Elizabeth. Wm. 
Hays liv. Berkley Co., Va. 1778; rem. to Redstone 
_ Fort 1779; d. 1795 in Washington Co., Pa. Want 
Rev. War serv. of William Hays. Also want inf. 
- Solomon Hays, b. 1777; d. 1845, Ind. Wd. app. 
any data re ancs, Susan Cormican, w. of Solomon 
Hays.—Mrs. Samuel L. Leonard, 107 Eastwood 
 Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 
_ Markland, Jones, Blake, Boler, Orrell— 
Wish maiden name of Margaret —Jones, who 
mar. Matthew Markland (d. 1744 Fred. Co., 
_ Md.) Margaret d. 1751. Ch.: Jonathan; Matthew 
II; Mary, mar. Patrick Garland; Margaret, mar. 
Alexander Read. Also wish name of —Jones, 
Ist hus. of Margaret. She names in her will 2 
sons, Michael Jones & Thomas Jones. Matthew 
Markland, Sr. was ves an in Piscataway Par. 
in Md. 1736. Acc. to fam. trad. he was friend 
of fam. of Augustine Washington, f. of George. 
3A Also wish name of Aneyble —Blake, who mar. 
_ Matthew Markland II. Ch. were: John Blake by 
a= Ist mar. & Robert; Mary, b. 1754; Jonathan, 
_ b. 1757; Matthew III, b. 1761; Joseph, b. 1767; 
b. 1770, Wish b. date of Robert. Mat- 
thew & Aneyble Markland md. fam. to N. C. in 
_ 1770. Were ass. w. Moravians. 
_ Also wish pars. names of Susannah Boler, mar. 
Nathaniel Markland, Stokes Co., N. C. bef. 1796. 
Want any known inf. on Nathaniel Markland or 
Susannah Boler fr. Stokes, Davie or Rowan Cos., 
_ N.C. They had 10 ch. Thomas, Nelson & Martha 
M. (Patsy) came to Ind. Want names of other 


Also wish pars. of Nancy Orrell, mar. Thomas 
Markland, Rowan Co., N. Mar. 13, 1823.— 

— Thomas Skelley, R. R. No. 2, New Albany, 

Ind. 

Stevenson - McCelland/McLelland - White 

_—Want inf. re McClelland & White 

fams. in Lancaster Co., Pa. & Ire. Mr. Stevenson 


. White & 


_ Pa. Three of Mrs. S.’s sons, William, Robert & 
~ John ra sis. Mary, Agnes & Jane McLelland, 
- daus. of Wm. & Mary McLelland of Lancaster 
(now Cumberland?) Co., Pa. Abt. 1763, members 
of these Stevenson, MeLelland & & White fams. 
_ md. to Rowan (now Iredell) Co., N. C. Their 
- desc, Hon. Adlai E. Stevenson of Ill. is desc. of 
Wm. & Mary (McLelland) Stevenson of Iredell 
Co., Albert S. S. McLean, 206 Aurora Drive, 
Asheville, N.C. 

Beecher-Jones—Want pars. & gd.pars. incl. all 
data, of Samuel Beecher, b. 1784 in Conn., w. 
Esther —? One ch. b. in Conn. 1809, rest in 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 


Pa. beg. 1811. Liv. most of life Bradford Co., 
Pa. Any inf. on Esther? 

Also wish all inf. re pars. & gd. pars. Louisa 
Wakely Jones, 1821-1864. Her pars. came fr. 
Conn. to Susquehanna Co., Pa. She d. Bradford 
Co., Pa., w. of Myron Beecher. 

Also all inf. re pars. Wm. Kimble/Kimball, 
b. 1787, Norwich, Conn. d. 1808/18, Liberty, 
N. Y. His gd.f., Levi Kimball of Pa. 

Also all inf. re pars. of his w. Hannah Carrier, 
b. 1785, Colchester, Conn. Any help greatly app. 
—Mrs. Lloyd G. Beecher, Union, Iowa. 

Thatcher - Forkner - Wright - Stratton - 
Moorman—Want par. Stephen Thatcher, Berkely 
Co., Va.; mar. Ruth Forkner, dau. Jesse, Apr. 
1780 at Middle Creek, Va. Who were pars. Jesse 
Forkner & where fr.? Stephen & Ruth md. to 
Clinton Co., O., 1806. Ch.: Jesse, Thomas, Mary, 
David, Ruth. Did Wm. & Martha stay in Va.? 
Ruth mar. David Stratton 1816. Mary mar. Eli 
Anderson, 1807. David to Iowa. Thomas mar. 
Susannah Stratton, dau. Joseph, 1813. Joseph 
Stratton, b. Campbell Ct. House, Va. 1769, mar. 
Docia Moorman, b. 1773. To Clinton Co., O. 1805. 
Ch.: Micajah, Davis, Susannah, Nancy, Joseph, 
Esther, Benjamin, Edward by 2nd w. Who were 
pars. Joseph Stratton & Docia Moorman? 

Also Samuel Thatcher, Berkely Co., Va., mar. 
Mary Wright, Frederick Co., at Crooked Run, Va. 
1773. Ch.: Thomas, Jonathan, Thomas mar. Mar- 
garet —? Pa. To Clinton Co., O. 1806, d. 1867. 
Who were ch. of Thomas? Jonathan mar. Hannah 
Thomas. Did he stay in Va. Was Stephan, Samuel, 
Richard Thatcher, bros. Was Mary mother? Who 
was f.? Trad. says they are dec. Joseph or 
Sylvester Thatcher, London to Va. 1635—Jessie 
Thatcher Bissell, 355 Western Avenue, Clarendon 
Hills, Ill. 

Stratton - Tooley - Myers - Goodman/ 
Goodnough—Who were pars. of Ichabod Strat- 
ton and w. Lucy Tooley who lived Rutland Co., 
Champlain Twshp., Vt. Their son, Thomas b. 
there 1-24-1812, mar., Ontario Co., N. Y., 6-9-1831, 
Prudence Myers (who had bro. Caleb) was dau. 
of Christopher. She was b. 2-26-1806 N. J. Ohio 
descs. once attended reunion of Stratton fam. 
in Mich. Ch. of Thomas & Prudence (1) Ichabod 
b. 2-21-1832 N. Y. State. Other ch. b. Otsego, 
Mich.: (2) Charles b. 10-23-1842; (3) Joseph b. 
10-15-1844; (4) Nelson b. 9-25-1848. Want ch. 
of Ichabod Stratton b. 1-11-1722 Chelmsford, 
Mass. mar. (1) Abigail Church 10-8-1743; (2) 
Hannah Goodman/Goodnough 7-1-1775. His name 
appears on folio at Bennington 1754 and he 
returned to Hardwich & probably lived there 
until after 1777-8, then settled in Vt. At Rutland 
in 1790.—Permelia M. Spaulding, 19437 Lennane, 
Detroit 19, Mich. 

Spooner - Roe - Floyd—Zoeth (Zoah, Zoar), 
Spooner, b, abt 1763, mar. —? Had 1 son, Joseph, 
b. Nov. 17, 1798 in N. C. Next son, Adam, b. in 
Screven Co., Ga. Ist w. d. in Screven Co., 1822-23. 
Was Zoeth son of Joseph & Deborah Spooner of 
Dartmouth, Mass.? Who were descs. of Wm. 
of Plymouth? Who was Zoeth’s Ist w.? Where 
mar.? 

Also wanted: Proof that Elizabeth Roe, b. 
Jan. 12, 1805, N. C. was dau. of Joseph Roe 
who mar. Elizabeth Andrews in Craven Co., N. C. 
Dec. 26, 1797. Joseph was son of John Roe, 
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General, will be the guest speaker at the 
celebration of the 174th anniversary of the 
British surrender at. Yorktown, it has been 
announced by Mrs. James M. Pharr, Re- 
gent of the Comte de Grasse Chapter, of 
Yorktown. 


Miss Gertrude S. Carraway, President — 


Mrs. L. E. Rex Dies 


Mrs. Leda Ferrell (Loren Edgar) Rex 
passed away on Tuesday morning, September 
6, at Wichita, Kansas, after an extended ill- 
ness there. Besides having served as State 
Vice Regent of Kansas, 1933-35, and State 
Regent of Kansas, 1935-38, she had the rare 
distinction of having held three National 
Offices: Chaplain General, 1938-41; Vice 
President General, 1947-50; and First Vice 


YORKTOWN MONUMENT 


Mrs. C. Bernard Bailey, State Regent of 
Virginia, and other distinguished guests 
will also be on the program and partici- 
pate in the other events planned for Oc- 
tober 19, at Yorktown. 

On the night of October 18, a dinner 
honoring the visitors will be held in Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., under the auspices of the 
Comte de Grasse and the Williamsburg 
Chapters. 

For the morning of the 19th a Coffee 
Hour is scheduled for the historic Custom- 
house. The public anniversary exercises 
will be held during the afternoon. | a 


Queries 
(Continued from page 1012) 


Craven Co., N. C. who left will in Pendleton 
Co., S. C. 4-20-1798. Who was John Roe’s w.? 
Other ch. were: John, Wm., Andrew, Solomon, 
Benjamin, Joseph, Hanfile?, Mary, Martha, 
Nancy, Sarah, Frances. Also would like pars. 
of Joseph John F. Floyd b. 1820 in Ga. Early 
resident of Early Co., Ga. Mar. Rebecca Spooner 
Sept. 1, 1842. He d. 1870. —Mrs, Geo. T. Madison, 
529 N. Washington St., Bastrop, La. 
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AUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION have often been re- 
quested to remember the National Society 
in their wills. Thus, their gifts can go 
on working for D. A. R. programs and 
projects, even long after the members 
themselves have passed on to their eternal 
reward. 

A number of splendid bequests have 
recently come to the National Society from 
loyal members. 

Miss Julia C. Fish, a member of the 
Finance Committee, who died two years ago, 
left a bequest to the National Society to 
be established as the Julia C. Fish En- 
dowment Fund, the interest to be used as 
deemed advisable by the Society’s officials. 
For this bequest the Society received 
$24,375 in June, 1955. It was invested in 
long-term government bonds. 

A bequest of $8,000 was also received 
in July from the late Mrs. Ada W. (T. C.) 
Frazer, a member of the Agnes Pruyn 
Chapman Chapter, of Warsaw, Indiana, 
who passed away in September, 1954. 
She was a past Chapter Regent and State 
Registrar. As provided in the will, this 
sum was set up as the Ada W. Frazer 
Scholarship Fund; the principal was in- 
vested in long-term government bonds, and 
its interest will go toward Tamassee scholar- 
ships. Mrs. Frazer also left $2,000 to her 
Chapter, to be used at its discretion. 

Previously a bequest of $1,000 for our 
buildings came to the Society from Una 
E. Alden, of Boston. More recently notice 
has been received that Carrie A. Cobb, 
of Philadelphia, who died July 20, had left 
$1,000 to the Society. This sum was not 
designated for any specific purpose. 

Although no official notice had been re- 
ceived at the time of this writing in 
August, it has been reported that the late 
Mrs. J. DeForest Richards, Treasurer 
General, set up in her will a Trust Fund, 
which, upon the death of its beneficiary, 
will be divided, half to come to the Na- 
tional Society to be used as memorials at 
Tamassee and Kate Duncan Smith D. A. R. 
Schools. 

Large bequests are not necessary. Any 
and almost every member could remember 
our National Society in her will with at 
least a small gift. These would help 


A. R. in Bequests 


greatly in our work. Many Daughters 
would like thus to help perpetuate our 
D. A. R. objectives. Each member should 
make a will. 

Nor is it essential to wait until death 
to give money to the D, A. R. From time 
to time we have received splendid mone- 
tary gifts. In the past few years there 
have been very large gifts to various pur- 
poses received from an anonymous mem- 
ber and from Mrs. Charles Simpson Atwell 
of Texas. They are of great assistance. 

Most of our members may wish to re- 
tain the use of their money during their 
lifetime. Many could easily remember the 
D. A. R. in their wills. Our Society has 
use and appreciation for any such bequest, 
small as well as large. If the amount is 
large enough and so devised, the name of 
the donor may be associated forever with 
the significant achievements of our Society. 

Our National Society’s General Counsel 
has prepared the following for help in 
making bequests to our Society: 

1. In cases where a bequest is to be 
made for the general purposes of the 
Society: 

“I give and bequeath to the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, a corporation created by Act 
of Congress of the United States, the sum 


to be used at the discretion of said cor- 
poration.” 


2. In cases where a bequest is to be 
made for specific purposes: 

“I give and bequeath to the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, a corporation created by Act 
of Congress of the United States, the sum 
Dollars, 
to be used for (at this point the purposes 
for which the bequest is to be used should 
be specified), or in the event said cor- 
poration determines it to be impossible or 
impracticable to use this bequest for such 
purposes, to be used for such other pur- 
poses as said corporation may determine 
would carry out the intent of this bequest 
as nearly as possible. (If preferred, par- 
ticular alternative purposes may be speci- 
fied in lieu of the second ‘to be used for’ 
clause. )” 

A member’s own lawyer may be con- 
sulted for any further information. 
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now American Territory, and the Mero 
District. In 1801, treaties were signed, 
authorizing the construction of a 
venient waggon road” in consideration of 
which the Chickasaws got $702.21 worth 
of goods and the Choctaws “the value of 
$2,000 in goods and merchandise” and 
“three sets of blacksmiths tools.” 

Shortly thereafter, the Army commenced 
the construction of the Columbian Road 
which was to run from the Falls of Duck 
river to Natchez. It was started at Duck 
river as it was the boundary between the 
Indians and Tennessee and the State of 
Tennessee was expected to link the new 
road with Nashville. 

In 1819 Natchez Trace had a competitor. 
Andrew Jackson had twice brought troops 
back from Natchez and had experienced 
the difficulty of sending an army over 
Natchez Trace to a final objective at New 
Orleans, a trip of 735 miles. The result 
of his efforts was the road, commonly 
called Jackson’s Military Road which 
eventually came to the north bank of Lake 
Pontchartrain where travelers and cargo 
were transported to New Orleans by boat. 

Glover’s Trace was another early im- 
portant road and first laid out by a half- 
breed Chickasaw, William Glover, in 1787. 
It first ran out over an Indian trail which 
followed a game path, going westward 
past Dunham’s Station, where Belle Meade 
mansion is now, to the Tennessee river. 
As it comes into Dickson, along the pres- 
ent U. S. 70, it crosses several times a 
stream named Trace Creek. Glover’s Trace 
followed down its valley to the river, 
crossing by ferry or fording. On the other 
side, the Trace twisted on past Spring 
Creek, Jack’s Creek, the now ghost town 
of Purdy into southern Indian country to 
the south of Corinth. 

So wind the early highways of Tennes- 
see. 
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GUIDE TO THE HISTORY AND 
HISTORIC SITES OF CONNECT 1cUT 
BY FLORENCE CROFUT 
Two volumes $10.50 


Mrs. Francis Pease 
22 Remington Road 
Windsor, Conn. 


WASHINGTON COURT A.R. 
on Court Ohio, 
Miss Fannie McLean, retiring “for her 
many years of loyalty and service 
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self-indexed, 1814-91—Stiff paper binding.” $10.50 
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Price $19.50 ppd. 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


Are you looking for a publisher? Send for our free, 
illustrated booklet titled To the Author in Search of @ Pub- 
lisher. It tells how we can publish, promote and bute 
your book, as we have done for Sanloods of other writers. 
Al subjects considered. New authors welcomed. Write today 
for Booklet RV. It’s free. 
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31 St, 
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Congress Banquet 


Reservations for the Congress Banquet next 
April 20 will be accepted after November 1 
by Mrs. E. E. Woollen, Banquet Chairman, 
209 Witherspoon Road, Baltimore 12, Md., 
who reports the price has necessarily been 
raised to $7.50 each. 
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A large D. A. R. floral wreath was 
placed July 16, on the Monument com- 
memorating the Independence of Mexico 
in Mexico City by representatives of the 
National Society in cooperation with the 


John Edwards Chapter of Mexico City. 


Standing near the wreath, at its left, 
is Miss Gertrude Carraway, President Gen- 
eral; and next to her in the picture is 
Mrs. James B. Patton, Honorary President 
General. To the right of the wreath is Mrs. 
Melville H. Tatspaugh, Chapter Regent. 
Others in the photograph are officers an 
members of the John Edwards Chapter. 
At the extreme left is Mrs. Stephen G. 
Ryan, Regent of the D. A. R. Chapter in 
Havana, Cuba. 

This ceremony was one of the features 
of the visit of Miss Carraway and Mrs. 
Patton to the Chapter in Mexico, the first 
of their July visits to all four D. A. R. 
Chapters in Latin America, the other Chap- 
ters, besides the one in Mexico City, being 
in the Canal Zone, Puerto Rico and Cuba. 

The two National Officers were royally 
entertained at all four places, and found 
excellent D. A. R. work being accom- 
plished by all four Chapters. A full ac- 
count of the visits to these Overseas Units 
will be given in the President General’s 
report at the October Board Meeting and 
will be published in the December Maga- 
zine. 


ENTERTAIN S. A. R. 


President General Edgar Williamson, Jr., 
and other officials of the National Society of 
the Sons of the American Revolution will 
be entertained by the D. A. R. Saturday 
evening, October 8, in the D. A. R. Museum. 


Mexico Ceremony = AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Margaret Van Winkle, a member of the 
White Plains Chapter, authored the story 
on Fort Ticonderoga. 

The History and Meaning of the Ameri 
can’s Creed was written for the Rebecca 
Motte Chapter by Virginia Reynolds Coun- 
tryman of Charleston, S. C. 

Mrs. Amos A. Fries of the Army and 
Navy Chapter, Washington, D. C., is a past 
National Chairman, Press Relations. 

Socialize or Educate is the talk given 
by Col. Augustin G. Rudd, U.S.A. retired, 
to the Col. Aaron Ogden Chapter in re- 
sponse to his receiving the Chapter’s Award 
of Merit for the “splendid work he has 
done, and is still doing, to foster true 
American Education in our nation’s public 
schools.” 

Genealogical Research for D.A.R. was 
written by Evelyn Cole Peters (Mrs. Albert 
G.), State Chairman of the Membership 
Committee for Illinois and a member of 
the Dewalt Mechlin Chapter. 

Col. Campbell Brown delivered the 
article of Early Highways of Tennessee 
before the April meeting of the Fort Nash- 
borough Chapter, Nashville, Tenn. 
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MAIN OFFICE 
613 FIFTEENTH STREET, NORTHWEST 


BRANCHES 


49TH AND FoRDHAM Re, N. W. 


Established 1814 


Fusr AnD O STREETS, N. E. 


“MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION — 


Professional and Business 
Women’s D. A. R. Groups 


In the United States of America there 
is a large percentage of women, ages 20 
to 70 and over, eligible to become mem- 
bers of the D.A.R. This is the group of 
professional and business women who are 
prevented in joining the Society as their 
work limits their attendance to evenings 
or Saturday meetings. 

Consequently, this wonderful organiza- 
tion is losing many valuable folk. However, 
some kind, thoughtful leader members, 
such as Mrs. Oscar Evans of the Sierra 
Chapter of Berkeley, Calfornia, have aided 
in the organization of sections which these 
busy, full or part-time employed mem- 
bers could attend. These meetings are 
often in addition to the regular, afternoon 
Chapter meeting. These Saturday after- 
noon or evening groups are becoming 
eager, successful, patriotic and beneficial 
groups. 

Every city, town and thickly settled coun- 
try district might well endeavor to es- 
tablish Professional-Business D. A. R. 
groups, either in addition to the present 
Chapter or Chapters which meet at these 
convenient times. These women are among 


our educated, trained and talented folk. 
Many have entered into the political gov- 
ernment offices; many efficient women are 
connected with medicine, health groups, 
education, public and private institutions 
of learning, scientific pursuits, government 
offices, industrial work, and all kinds of 
vocational work. Those acquainted with 
facts and policies, are helping to form 
our government policies, laws and _pro- 
ceedings; many are parents of daughters 
and sons who should now be members of 
the C.A.R., S.A.R. and D.A.R. 

The established D.A.R. Chapters should 
give thought to meeting arrangements 
which permit this group of patriotic wom- 
en to congregate and use their talents 
to help preserve and foster true patriotism 
through the medium of the National So- 
ciety Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

Neva I. Charles 


Press Chairman, Sierra Chapter 
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Hand Painted in Full Heraldic Colors. 
Write for Brochure 
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Sponsor, John Alexander Chapter, D.A.R. 


OFFICIAL D. A. R. FLAGS 


National, State and Chapter, American and State Flags, 
Badges, Banners and Supplies for all organizations. 
Write for Prices 
THE CINCINNATI REGALIA CO. 


145 W. 4th St. Cincinnati, O. 


HE name Dakota is derived from a 

Sioux Indian word meaning “Alliance 
of Friends.” Dakota Territory was created 
in 1861 but South Dakota was not ad- 
mitted as a state until 1889 with its twin 
state, North Dakota. 

Historically the state dates back to 1743 
when the Verendrye brothers came to the 
area looking for a route to the Pacific. 
The state has a varied topography and 
is divided into east and west by the Mis- 
souri River. The land ranges from about 
900 feet elevation in the eastern prairies 
to the Black Hills and the top of Harney 
Peak over 7000 feet. This is the highest 
point in the United States east of the 
Rockies. Between these two extremes lie 
the Bad Lands, 1,000,000 acres with fossil 
deposits. 

South Dakota is the site of the Missouri 
Basin dam and reservoir improvements. 
Two of the largest dams and reservoirs 
in this country are the Oahe, six miles 
above Pierre and at Fort Randall on the 
southern border. 

Agriculture and stock raising are the 
leading industries of South Dakota. The 
state ranks high in wheat production. 
South Dakota also leads in gold produc- 


By Mrs. LAWRENCE TINSLEY 
State Magazine Advertising Chairman 
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THE BOONE FAMILY 


A genealogical record of the Boones in America 
Over 700 pages. Fully Indexed. Supply limited. 
Price $15.00 postpaid 
Mrs. James R. Spraker 
64 Dorchester Road Buffalo 22, N. Y. 


tion. In the Black Hills in Lead is the 
largest gold producing mine in the United 
States—the Homestake, in operation over 
75 years. Silver is also produced in 
quantity. Other minerals mined are stone, 
cement, sand, gravel, feldspar, mica, lith- 
ium, uranium, and bentonite. 

South Dakota has the fourth largest 
Indian population with 8,400 square miles 
of Indian reservations—the Rosebud, 
Cheyenne River, Pine Ridge, Standing 
Rock and Crow Creek Lower Brule. There 
are 16 colleges and Universities in the 
state as well as 41 state parks, and 4 
state forests. The lake region in the east 
and the Black Hills in the west are South 
Dakota’s two main recreational centers. 
The lakes and streams abound with many 
varieties of game fish. 

The tourist business is fast becoming a 
main industry. In the Black Hills are many 
attractions including the internationally 
known Mount Rushmore, with the sculp- 
tured heads of Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt. Also 
there is being carved five miles north of 
the little town of Custer, the figure of 
Crazy Horse, the Sioux Leader who routed 
General Custer. 
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Mr. Basi O’Connor, of The 
_ National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
in a recent letter to Miss Gertrude S. Car- 
_ raway, President General, N.S.D.A.R., com- 
mented on the stepping over the threshold 
_ towards the conquering of the dread polio, 
follows: 
___“T have just returned from Ann Arbor, 


“Yesterday, April 12, was a date of un- 
precedented significance in medical history. 
For on that date we learned that the vaccine 
_ developed, tried and tested with funds pro- 
vided by millions of people through the 
March of Dimes, does in fact prevent par- 
alytic poliomyelitis. 

“Yesterday's historic announcement is a 
milestone in man’s search to conquer dis- 
ease. It also establishes the validity of an 
idea—an idea uniquely American. For 
years we have sought to unlock the mys- 
teries of infantile paralysis. For years we 
_ have inched our way forward in a crusade 
combining the forces of dedicated scientists 
and selfless laymen such as yourself. We 
have been witnesses—you and I—not to 
another ‘step ahead’ but to a forward leap 
which, I am sure, will become one of the 
great landmarks of human progress. For 
this, the American people deserve the credit. 
“In a very real sense, you and the mem- 
bers of the Daughters of the American 
_ Revolution have helped make this accom- 
: plishment possible. Yet, in the floodtide of 
this success, we must not mistakenly con- 
_ ceive this to be our journey’s end. Un- 
_ fortunately, the final conquest of polio has 
not yet been achieved. That cannot happen 
_ until polio vaccine has gone into the bodies 
of all those susceptible to the disease. All 
_ these cannot possibly be vaccinated in one 
year. For many thousands the vaccine has 
- come too late; these thousands continue to 
need our help. And there will be new 
patients, for we must expect polio to strike 
again this year, and next, and possibly for 
some years to come. 

“National Foundation County Chapters 
_ have a twofold obligation—to help patients 
_ and to make total polio prevention a reality 
by encouraging the use of vaccine as speed- 
ily as possible. 

“Therefore, while we rejoice in all that 
April 12 promises for mankind, we also 
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draw from it inspiration, faith and strength 


in proportion to the tasks that confront us 
in the years ahead.” 


(Continued from page 1002) 


saw Indians. Then comes the National 
Road of Conestoga wagon and stage coach 
fame which is now approximately U.S. 
Route 40; the Santa Fe Trail; the Oregon 
Trail which is associated with the Lewis- 
Clark expedition; and finally the Chisholm 
which took off from frontier Abilene, 
Kansas down through the land of the Rio 
Grande. 

It is universally agreed that love of 
country can best be taught to young people 
and impressed upon mature people by a 
study of the history of its people—their 
hardships, their zeal and their triumphs. 
Certainly this book offers an opportunity 
for just that sort of study in a charming 


and accurate way. 


Mrs. Thomas Burchett 
National Membership Chairman 
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Canal Zone Programs 


As a feature of the visit of Miss Gertrude 
S. Carraway, President General, and Mrs. 
James B. Patton, Honorary President Gen- 
eral and National Chairman of the National 
Defense Committee, to the Panama Canal 
Chapter during late July, Mrs. William N. 
Taylor, Regent, on behalf of the Chapter, 
presented on July 21 an Award of Merit 
to Brig. Gen. John S. Seybold, U.S.A., 
Governor of the Canal Zone, for his val- 
uable services for the protection and perpe- 
tuation of constitutional government. 


The picture shows Mrs. Patton at the 
left and Miss Carraway at the right while 
Mrs. Taylor presents the framed Award 
of Merit to General Seybold in his office. 


Mrs. Taylor praised the Governor for his 
splendid cooperation in observing patriotic 
holidays in the Canal Zone, especially 
Independence Day. He in turn compli- 
mented the D.A.R., expressed appreciation 
for the award and promised to proclaim 
Constitution Week as requested by the 
Chapter. 


On July 22, Mrs. Taylor, Mrs. Patton 
and Miss Carraway had an appointment 
with His Excellency, Don Ricardo Arias, 
President of the Republic of Panama, at 
the Presidencia in Panama City. A native 
of Washington, D. C., educated in the 
United States, the President warmly com- 
mended the D.A.R. for its patriotic activi- 
ties and paid high tribute to America. 


Although busy with affairs of state, 
President Arias was kind enough to talk 
at length to the visitors and took them 
on a personally-conducted tour of various 


parts of the historic palace. In the ac- 
companying photograph he is shown with 
(left to right) Mrs, Patton, Miss C oneaed 
and Mrs. Taylor. 


My Visit to Crossnore me 


Crossnore used to be just a name to me. 

Like so many Daughters I faithfully 
gave my annual contributions to Cross- 
nore but I did not see behind the name. 
But now I have visited the school in the 
Great Smokies. 


Crossnore is more than a name to me 
now. Behind the name I see hundreds and 
hundreds of healthy, happy boys and 
girls. Boys and girls whose shining faces 
reflect the influence to real Christian train- 
ing, loving care and devotion. 


I see the Crossnore “family’”—American 
youth blessed with something far more 
important than blueblood or wealth—a 
sense of purpose and the goodness of life. 


I see, too, Dr. Mary Sloop, a great 
lady with all the simplicity and unassum- 
ing modesty which characterizes the truly 
great. Her faith and courage and determi- 
nation to carry out God’s Will with the 
aid of ‘her doctor-husband—“Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto the least of these 
my Brethren, ye have done it unto Me,” 
shone through her conversation. 


Her humility humbled me. Never once 
did she speak of their personal accom- 
plishments but rather those of others who 
had wrought the “Miracle in the Hills.” 

The above is an excerpt from a letter 
written by Mrs. Charles Hancock, Regent 
of the Tea Rock Chapter, after a visit to 
Crossnore with Mr. Hancock. 
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Quiz Program 


How did Nebraska get its name? 

Where is September 12th a legal holi- 
day? 

What does Defender’s Day celebrate? 

Name “Veeps” who later became 
Senators. 

Who is the figure represented on the 
Seal of the N. S. D. A. R. 

How many States have Indians with- 
in their borders? 

Where may you see a collection of 
authentic Indian handicraft? 

What does the Conservation Commit- 
tee of the Society urge? 

September 17th, formerly called Con- 
stitution Day, is now what day? 
Who passed a Resolution recently to 
urge the Congress to restore the 
designation Constitution Day to the 

date of September 17th? 


ANSWERS 


From an Otos Indian word meaning 
Flat River, referring to the Platte 
River. 

In Maryland—Defender’s Day. 

The Battle of North Point—Fort 
McHenry when Francis Scott Key 
wrote our National Anthem. 

Alben W. Barkley, Kentucky; John 
Cabell Breckinridge, Kentucky; 
John C. Calhoun, South Carolina; 
Hannibal Hamlin, Maine. 

Abigail Adams in a costume of 1776 
is seated at a spinning wheel. 

Every State. 

In Memorial Continental Hall. 

The study of, and active participation 
in, legislation, state and national, 
which will affect our natural re- 
sources. 

Citizenship Day as designated by 
Congress in 1952. 

The N. S. D. A. R. at the 64th Con- 
tinental Congress that all Ameri- 
cans on this anniversary may re- 
dedicate themselves to the basic 
principles of this great document— 
the Constitution. 


COATS-OF-ARMS 
Walter L. Harrison 
P. O. Box 893—Montgomery, Alabama 
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Compiler of es 
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COTTON GIN PORT CHAPTER—Amory, Miss. 
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A NAME OF 


cosmopolitan society in Washington. 
Completely Air-Conditioned 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A HILTON HOTEL 
022 | 


Nation’s Capital . . . near the White 
House, embassies and government 
buildings . . . has long played “host to 
the world.” Famous for its luxurious 
comfort, fine food and superb service, 
this distinguished hotel is the residence 
of many noted personages . . . the scene 
of internationally-important events 
... and the favorite meeting place of 


C. J. Mack, Vice President & General Manager 
e CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 
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SEPTEMBER 
23—Little Singers of Paris 
30—Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


OCTOBER 


8—Helen Gahagan Douglas and Melvin endie 


11—Philadelphia Orchestra 
16—Burl Ives 
19—-National Symphony Orchestra 
23—London Philharmonic 
26—National Symphony Orchestra 
28—Barber Shop Quartets 
29—London Philharmonic 
30—Full Gospel Mission 


NOVEMBER 


1—National Symphony Orchestra—children’s 
3—National Symphony Orchestre—children’ 


5—U. S. Treasury Department 
5—Mantovani 
6—Full Gospel Mission 
8—Philadelphia Orchestra 
12—National Symphony Orchestra 
13—Bach Aria Group 
16—National Symphony Orchestra 
17—Boston Symphony 
18—-National Geographic—afternoon 
18—-National Geographic—evening 
20—Gina Bachauer 
20—Methodist Hymn Sing 
25—National Geographic—afternoon 
25—National Geographic—evening 
26—National Symphony Orchestra 
30—National Symphony Orchestra 


DECEMBER 
2—National Geographic—afternoon 
2—National Geographic—evening 
3—National Symphony Orchestra 
4—St. Cecelia’s Choir 
5—National Symphony Orchestra 
7—National Symphony Orchestra 
8—Boston Symphony 
9—National Geographic—afternoon 
9—National Geographic—evening 
11—Artur Rubinstein 
12—Lutheran Choir 
14—National Symphony Orchestra 
15—Erna Sack 
16—National Geographic—afternoon 
16—National Geographic—evening 
18—Christian Science 
20—Trapp Family 
21—C&P Telephone Christmas Party 
28—National Symphony Orchestra 
30—National Symphony Orchestra 
31—National Symphony Orchestra 


JANUARY 
3—Philadelphia Symphony 
4—National Symphony Orchestra 
5—National Symphony Orchestra 
6—National Geographic—afternoon 
6—National Geographic—evening 
8—Vienna Choir 

11—National Symphony Orchestra 

12—Boston Symphony 

13—National Geographic—afternoon 

13—National Geographic—evening 

14—-National Symphony Orchestra 
15—Myra Hess 

16—Jose Greco 

18—National Symphony Orchestra 

20—National Geographic—afternoon 


20—National Geographic—evening 
22—-National Symphony Orchestra 
24—-Philadelphia Symphony 
25—National Symphony Orchestra 
26—Protestants & Other Americans United 
27—National Geographic—afternoon 
27—National Geographic—evening 
28—National Symphony Orchestra 
29—National Automobile Dealers Association 
31—National Automobile Dealers Association 


FEBRUARY 

1—National Symphony Orchestra 

3—National Geographic—afternoon 

3—National Geographic—evening 

4—Tebaldi 

5—Heifetz 

5—Federation of Churches 

7—Philadelphia Symphony 

8—National Symphony Orchestra 
10—National Geographic—afternoon 
10—National Geographic—evening 
12—Roberta Peters 
15—National Symphony Orchestra 
17—National Geographic—afternoon 
17—National Geographic—evening 
19—National Symphony Orchestra 
21—National Symphony Orchestra—children’s 
22—National Symphony Orchestra 
23—National Symphony Orchestra—children’s 
24—-National Geographic—afternoon 
24—-National Geographic—evening 
26—Westminster Choir 
28—Philadelphia Symphony 
29—-National Symphony Orchestra 


MARCH 
2—National Geographic—afternoon 
2—National Geographic—evening 
4—Don Cossack Chorus 
9—National Geographic—afternoon 
9—National Geographic—evening 
11—Wilhelm Backhaus 
13—-National Symphony childern 
15—-National Symphony Orchestra—children’s 
16—National Geographic—afternoon 
16—National Geographic—evening 
18—Salzburg Orchestra 
20—Philadelphia Symphony 
21—National Symphony Orchestra 
23—National Geographic—afternoon 
23—National Geographic—evening 
28—National Symphony Orchestra 
30—National Geographic—afternoon 
30—National Geographic—evening 
31—-Notre Dame Choir 


APRIL. 
1—Marian Anderson 
4—National Symphony Crchestra 
6—National Geographic—afternoon 
6—National Geographic—evening 
8—Gieseking 
10—Philadelphia Symphony 
11—National Symphony Orchestra 
16-20—DAR Congress 
29—Christian Science 
30—-Chamber of Commerce 


MAY 
1—Chamber of Commerce 


14—Department of Labor 
16—Department of Labor 


(In addition, there are eight National Symphony Or- 
chestra Children’s Concerts scheduled—exact dates not 
definite at this time) 
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THE TAVERN 


Under the capable leadership of Mrs. Frederic A. aise anne time State Regen 
of Missouri, and now a Past Vice President General and Honorary State Regent for 


life, the authentic rehabilitation of this Tavern was begun in 195] and completed in 
1953. The Tavern was built in 1830, and was acquired in 1924 by the Missouri 
Society of the National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, who pre- 
served it as an important historic shrine. Much of the inspiration for the restoration 
of the Tavern was furnished under Mrs. Groves’ able direction. Her vision and love 
for all historic shrines, and particularly Missouri’s own history, played a large part 
in the statewide response to the Tavern’s needs. The continuing interest and under- 
standing of the importance of the Tavern have made possible the authentic re- 
furnishing under the present leadership of our State Regent, Mrs. John Franklin 
Baber. These women, through their unselfish service, have made Missouri history 
live. This advertisement is contributed in grateful appreciation by the Advisory 


ite 


. JOHN FRANKLIN BABER 


State Regent of Missouri 
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tankard of Alexander Hamilton is on dis- 
play, as is also the lightless dungeon with 
its bed of hay, candle, eating utensils, 
Bible and leg irons which fastened the 
prisoner to the wall. 

Fort Ticonderoga is a living page of 
American history. Under the patriotic 
guidance and pocketbook of the Pell fam- 
ily, the Fort has been painstakingly re- 
stored. The members of the family, many 
of whom have been called to the colors, 
have established an organization to carry 
on this work and no member may profit 
from the Fort revenues. The yearly ad- 
missions total some 100,000 persons at a 
charge of around a dollar. This figure 
does not include the children who arrive 
by the busload, by bicycle or by car with 
their parents. Children, under twelve, are 
allowed to enter free. The gatekeeper usu- 
ally accepts their own estimates as to age 
but believes he has seen some of the big- 
gest “twelve-year-olds” in the country. A 
peak day will see 850 children in addition 
to 1,800 paid admissions to the Fort. 

The Stars and Stripes fly proudly over 
the Fort. A little lower three other flags 
fly. They are the old French Flag, white 
with three golden fleur-de-lis of the House 
of Bourbon (1755-1759); the old British 
Flag, the famous Union Jack with the 
crosses of St. Andrew and St. George (1759- 
1775) ; the first American Flag, 13 stripes 
with the Union Jack in the corner (1775- 
1777). 

As they fly, the flags look down on the 
absorbed, uplifted faces of children, on 
those of earnest, explaining parents, as 
they observe the wonderful old Revolu- 
tionary Fort Ticonderoga and they seem 
to say, “Patriotism is indeed not dead, 
and all is well with us.” 


Pedigree Extensions 
to 
Coats of Arms 


MAGNA CHARTA BARONS, ANCIENT KINGS 
Send data on earliest known ancestor 
Edith Tunnell, Designer of Maportrans, Mapsetans 
i 1 Jacobus Place, New York 63, N. Y. 


Sponsored by the 
W ARRENSBURG CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


Central Missouri State College 
of 


Warrensburg, Missouri 


A State College with 84 years of dis- 
tinguished service in Education, offering some 
200 courses this Fall and next Summer in 


LIBERAL EDUCATION 
TEACHER PREPARATION 
VOCATIONAL and 


Student Personnel 
Student Life Services 
and Housing 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 12 
FIRST SUMMER SESSION: 
_ JUNE 4-JULY 27, 1956 
SECOND TERM: 
JULY 28-AUGUST 24, 1956 


Complete information on request 


Dr. Geo. W. Diemer, President 


With the Chapters 
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Chairmen would be named in September, when 
the Chapter initiates its 1955-56 year. 

Guest speaker of the afternoon was Mrs. 
Charles Albert Matz, Jr., of New York City and 
Matawan, New Jersey, a member of the Turtle 
Creek Chapter. Mrs. Matz, who is Assistant 
Editor of the Metropolitan Opera Guild publica- 
tion Opera News, spoke on the American Revolu- 
tionary poet Philip Freneau, patriot and thinker. 
Freneau, born in New York City, spent his 
adult life at Middletown Point (now Matawan) 
New Jersey, where he published The National 
Gazette, a patriotic journal, and volumes of his 
own poetry, which is now recognized as among 
the best American verse. Mrs. Matz recalled that 
Freneau proved his love for American freedom 
in deed as well as written word, stressing the 
fact that the poet bought and equipped a priva- 
teer, which he launched against the British him- 
self and captained until his capture near Egg 
Harbor, New Jersey. 

Mrs. Matz illustrated her discussion of Philip 
Freneau with two valuable pieces of Freneau 
memorabilia: a volume of the first edition of 
Freneau’s poetry, published on the poet’s own 
press at Middletown Point, New Jersey; and an 
autograph of Philip Freneau, signed on an invoice 
for The National Gazette. Both Freneau items 
shown are of the greatest rarity and proved in- 
Turtle Creek Chapter members. 
Hazel S. Phillips, Registrar 
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PTER 


Daughters of the American Revolution 


Organized April 10, 1909 


Honoring Our Two Living Charter Members 


MRS. O. L. HOUTS AND MISS BEULAH M. BRUNNER 


He came from Kentucky in 1833 and settled beside an old Indian trail on 520 
acres of land; now the heart of Warrensburg. 


His grave in Sunset Hill Cemetery has been marked by the Warrensburg Chapter 
of Daughters of the American Revolution. 


In “Old Town” still stands the original County Court House where one of the 
most famous court trials ever held in the state occurred. Here Senator Vest made his 
famous speech: “Eulogy of the Dog.” 


Pertle Springs, once a most famous “spa,” lies one mile south. f : 


; Mattingly Bros. Stores Co. 
THE CITIZENS BANK _| 106 West Pine 5¢ to $5 Store 


RUSSELL BROTHERS 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing 


| 


_ Warrensburg, Sedalia, Marshall, Clinton Insurance Salvage 


J. & M. TRADING CO. 


BELMONT MOTEL—LAMBS CAFE FOSTER’S STYLE SHOP 
BUENTE BROS. DRUG STORE SUNRISE SEED & IMP. CO. 
VERNAZ DRUG CO. DIXIE CLEANERS 

SHEPARDS DRY GOODS—80th YEAR RIGGLES—Fine Foods 
R. N. WARNICK MOTORS | TOP HAT MOTEL—TOP HAT CAFE 
Dodge-Plymouth % Mile East on 50 Highway 
HIGHLAND’S Gifts & Jewelry KOKO—1450 on Your Dial 
Knob Noster—Warrensburg | Music—News—S ports 
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LA 
Maar: _- Warrensburg, 50 miles east of Kansas City on Highways 13 and 50, was named pan aes) 
: 
for Martin Warren, a Revolutionary soldier. 
Central Missouri State College also is located in Warrensburg. 


‘THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE DAUGHTERS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


(Organized—October 11, 1890) 


1776 D Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT—1955-56 


President General 
_ Miss Gertrupe S. Carraway, Administration Building, 1776 D Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


lst Vice President General 
Mrs. KENNETH T. TREWHELLA, 102 Connecticut Boulevard, East Hartford, Conn. 


Chaplain General 
Mrs. Witt Ep Gurton, Franklin Road, Nashville, Tenn. 


Recording Secretary General Registrar General 
Mrs. THomas Henry LEE 
1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Corresponding Secretary General 
Mrs. Epwarp R. Barrow 
1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Organizing Secretary General 
Mrs. Rosert V. H. Duncan 
1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Treasurer General 


Mrs. E. Ernest 
1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Mrs. Leonarp D. WALLACE 
1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Historian General 
Mrs. Wayne M. Cory 
1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Librarian General 
Mrs. GEOFFREY CREYKE 
1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Curator General 


Mrs. Ricnarp C. SouTHGATE 
1776 D St., N. W., veiagen 6, D. C. 


Reporter General to Smithsonian Institution 
seni Encar A. Futier, 213 14th Street, Santa Monica, Calif. 


Mrs. V. Tynes 
7451 Gleneagles Rd., Norfolk 8, Va. 


Mrs. W. GREENLAW 
15 Garden St., Chatham, N. J. 


Mrs. LEE 
345 South Ogden, Denver, Col. 
Mrs. Burt D. ELuiotr 
311 North Market St., Oskaloosa, Rian 


Mrs. FERDINAND J. FRIEDLI Mrs. Ratpo WHITAKER 


221 So. Pennsylvania Ave., Belleville, Ill. 199 N. Main St., London, Ohio 
Mrs. Donatp M. Bascock, 7427 South Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 


(Term of office expires 1957) 


Mrs. ASHMEAD WHITE Mrs. Eart Metvin Hate 
157 Broadway, Bangor, Maine 124 Park Place, Eau Claire, Wisconsin Ee 
Mrs. Roy VALENTINE SHREWDER Mrs. THoMAs STRIBLING 
Ashland, Kansas 3443 Roxboro Road, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Mrs. J. RasMussEN Mrs. Cuances A. CHRISTIN 


1331 Ridgewood Rd., Omaha, Nebr. 2660 Green St., San Francisco 23, Calif. 
Mrs. THomAs Brannon, Route 3, Murfreesboro, Tennessee 


(Term of office expires 1958) 


Mrs. Loretta Grim THOMAS Mrs. Georce ALBERT KERNODLE 

3302 S. McGregor Way, Houston, Texas 614 Central Ave., Burlington, N. C. 
Mrs. Hersert RAtston Mrs. Ross Bortnc HAGcER 

“Roseweli”—Rt. 1, Fountaintown, Ind. 703 Glen Allen Drive, Baltimore 29, Md. 


Mrs. Joun Open Mrs. James D. SKINNER 
Box 588, Sylacauga, Ala. Brg pea 7525 Alaska Ave., N. W., Washington 12, D. C. 
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ALABAMA 
State Regent—Mrs. Joun T. Cuarxe, 3180 Thomas Ave., 
Montgomery. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Leonanp C. McCrary, 1852 Spring- 
hill Ave., Mobile. 
ALASKA 
State Regent—Mns. Crarxe Drenter Hireman, Fairview 
Manor, Bldg. 3-B, Apt. 1, Fairbanks. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Matruew F, Love, 538 7th St., 
Fairbanks, 


ARIZONA 
State Regent—Mnrs. Ivan Perens, 819 E. First St., Tucson. 
State Vice Regent—Miss Exmina I, Banven, 126 N. Hib- 
bard St., Mesa. 
ARKANSAS 
State Regent—Miss Ruta Stayton Massey, Box 388, Osceola. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Haroun C. York, RFD #6, Box 
390, Little Kock. 
CALIFORNIA 
State Regent—Mrs. Ruta Apperson Rous, 10624 Rochester 
Ave., Los Angeles 24. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. O. Gronce Coox, 1360 Jones St., 
San Francisco 9. 
COLORADO 
State Regent—Mrs. L. Auten, 1800 Elizabeth St., 
ueblo 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Wittis A. Gittasrey, Box 598, 
Montrose. 


CONNECTICUT 
State Regent—Mrs. Ronatp Berwick MacKenzie, 1492 
Unquowa Road, Fairfield. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Cuantes Breep Gusert, 270 
Washington St., Norwich. 
DELAWARE 
State Regent—Mres. Cuartes I. Hocn, Naaman’s Road, 
RD#3, Wilmington. 
State Vice Regent—Miss M. Catuerine Downinc, 402 S. 
Walnut St., Milford. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
State Regent—Miss Fausting Dennis, 110 Maryland Ave., 
N. E., Washington 2. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Attzn Rosert Wrenn, 3352 
Tennyson St., N. W., Washington 15. 


FLORIDA 
State Regent—Mrs. Harotp Foor Macuian, Penthouse 13, 
U. S. Veterans Hospital, Coral Gables. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Eowarp Everett Apams, Box 31, 
Winter Haven. 


GEORGIA 
State Regent—Mrs. Rosert Henry Humpurey, Swainsboro. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Joun F, Tuicren, 100 Briarcliff 
Circle N. E., Atlanta. 
HAWAII 
State Regent—Mrs. Kant Hever, Box 314, Kahului, Maui. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Benyamin Howewt Bonn, 2146 
Damon St., Honolulu 24. 


IDAHO 
State Regent—Mrs. Wittarp Avsricut, Juliaetta. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Wuttam H. 2722 Bannock 
St., Boise. 
ILLINOIS 
State Regent—Mrs. Henry C. Wanner, 321 E. Everett St., 
Dixon. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Paut Attyn, 101 W. Tremont St., 
Waverly. 
INDIANA 
State Regent—Mnrs. Harry Howe Wotr, 414 Riverside Drive, 
uncie, 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Joun G, Bier, 345 S. 22nd St. 
Terre Haute. 
IOWA 
State Regent—Mrs. Sam Srantey Cray, 5909 Waterbury 
Circle, Des Moines. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Lester W. Kimpenty, 1224 Coffelt 
Ave., Bettendorf. 
KANSAS 
State Regent—Mrs. Epowin F. Asexs, Box 411, Lawrence. 
State Vice Regent—Miss Mavor Haver, Douglass. 
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KENTUCKY 
State Regent—Mns. Coitis Potter Hupson, Box 649, 
ville. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Cracetr Hoxe, College St., Jeffer- 
sontown, 
LOUISIANA 
State Regent—Mrs. Wutum E. Hicxs, 824 E. Kings 
Highway, Shreveport. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. W. M. Knorr, Many. 
MAINE 
State Regent—Miss Auice Rocers Parsons, P. O. Box 267, 


ork. 

State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Ezra B. Wuire, 5 Elm Terrace, 
Waterville. 

MARYLAND 

State Regent—Mrs. Tuomas Stevens Georce, Duncairn, 
Lake Station, Ruxton 4. 

State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Frank Suramex, 713 Stoneleigh 
Road, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
State Regent—Mrs. James J. Hersurn, 130 Juniper Dr., 
Norwood. 


State Vice Regent—Mrs. Atyrep Newman GranaM, 130 
Pleasant St., Leicester. 
MICHIGAN 
State Regent—Mnrs. Crarence WickersHam Wacker, 580 
Suffield Road, Birmingham. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Roy V. Barnes, 813 Catalpa Drive, 
Royal Oak. 
MINNESOTA 
State Regent—Mrs. Bertram B. Leg, 318 N. 14th Ave., 
East, Duluth 5. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Ruger McKoy, 2708 Lynn Ave., 
Minneapolis 16. 


MISSISSIPPI 
State Regent—Mnrs. Hersert D. Forrest, 747 Euclid Ave., 
Jackson. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Tatmavce 
Artesia. 
MISSOURI 
State Regent—Mrs. JoHN FRANKLIN Baser, Sunset Drive, 
Richmond. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Witsert Westey Woopsma.t, 300 
S. Main St, Memphis. 
MONTANA 
State Regent—Mrs. Joun Harvey, 140 W. Fremont St., 
Butte. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Invinc Leroy Dexnnert, Hardin. 
NEBRASKA 
State Regent—Mrs, Crank Strain, 424% Union St., 
Hebron. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Honart Lee Teed 
Apts., Kearney. 


NEVADA 
State Regent—Mrs. Cuances Priest, 1276 Gordon Ave., 
Reno. 
State Vice Regent—Mus. Lawnence Hux, 3790 Warren Way, 
Reno. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
State Regent—Mars. Arnoto Davw Curtine, P. O. Box 504, 
Claremont. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Forrest Fay Lance, 1196 Wood- 
bury Ave., Portsmouth. 
NEW JERSEY 
State Regent—Mnrs. Tuomas Eante Reeves, Holly Bush Or- 
chard, RD #1, Elmer. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. _Leonarp Novak, 11 Park 
St., Bloomfield. 
NEW MEXICO 
State Regent—Mas. Byron Burorp Witson, 108 N. Missouri 
St., Roswell. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Dovuctas Beastey Stone, P. 
Box 67, Portales. 
NEW YORK 
State Regent—Mrs. E. Ens, 77 Magnolia Ave., 
Garden City, L. i. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Tuourman C, Warren, Jn., Marshall 
Lane, Chappaqua. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
State Regent—Mrs. Roy H. Cacuie, Route 1, Box 25, Ashe- 
ville. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Dantex Howmes, Jr., 407 
Court St., Edenton. 


Sane State Regents and State Vice Regents for 1955-56 ee x 
“e 
f 
D. Cc. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


State Regent—Mrs. Epwin Tostevin, 411 4th Ave., N. W., 
Mandan. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. Lois Rinc Ronninc, 509 Sth Ave., 
N. W., Minot, 


State Regent—Mrs. H. Bixrer, Route 5, Fremont. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Antuur Trescott Davis, 127 Vin- 
cent Blvd., Alliance. 


OKLAHOMA 


State Regent—Mrs. Cunt Bupprus, 315 North F. St., Mus- 
kogee. 

State Vice Regent—Mas. Antuur Joun Roserts, 1706 S. 14th 
St., Chickasha. 


OREGON 


State Regent—Mrs. Atsert H. Powers, 955 S. Sth St., 
Coos Bay. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. R. D. Anmstronc, 1722 S. E. 58th 
Ave., Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


State Regent—Mnrs. Hersert Patterson, 609 North Avenue, 
Wilkinsburg. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. 


Ave., Elkins Park 17. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
State Regent—Mrs. Maser R. Cartson, 4211 Madison Ave., 
San Diego 16, Calif. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Cuartes J. Painter, Apt. 
Cairo Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Henry H. Ruopes, 7876 Spring 


929, 


RHODE ISLAND 


State Regent—Mrs. Cuarces Everett Hurpis, 109 Smithfield 
Road, North Providence. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. Lawrence Francis Vories, Box 58, 
Harmony. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


White Oak. 
152 


State Regent—Mrs. Matrnew Patrick, 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Ricnarp Lirscoma, 
S. Main St., Mullins. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


State Regent—Mnrs. Frank Brivey, Dell Rapids. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Rovira Giezen Witiiams, 320 2nd 
St., N. W., Watertown. 


TENNESSEE 


State Regent—Mrs. Ermer D. Rute, 209 Hillcrest Ave., 
Chattanooga. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Hitman P. Roncers, Davies Plan- 


tation, Route 3, Memphis. 


TEXAS 
State Regent—Mars. Feiix Inwin, Route 1, Box 62A, Corpus 

Christi. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrus. E. R. Riccs, 808 Elm St., Graham. 


UTAH 
State Regent—Mrs. Epwarp Everett Horrman, 842 Roose- 
velt Ave., Salt Lake City 5. 


State Vice Regent—Miss Dana Ketry, 2117 Adams Ave., 


MEXICO 
Mrs. 


Mus. Grace L. H. Brosseau Mrs. 


9 Martin Dale, Greenwich, Conn. 


Mrs. Lowett Frercuer Hopart 
3362 Reading Road, Cincinnati 29, Ohio. 53 


Mrs. Macna Mrs. H, 
178 Madison Ave., Holyoke, Mass. 1 E. 66th St., 


Southgate 


Honorary Vice Presidents General 


Mrs. Henry Bourne Joy, 1935 Mrs. 
299 Lake Shore Road, Grosse Pointe 


Farms, Mich, 


Mus. Frank M. Dicx, 1941 


“‘Dunmovin,”’ Cambridge, Md. ton 10, D. C. 


Mas. Harper Dowetson Suepranp, 1943 Mrs. C. 


117 Frederick St.. Hanover, Pa. 


Rosert J. Jounston, 1943 
Humboldt, Iowa. 


Miss 


VERMONT 


Metvitte Hicsee Tatspaucn, Ave. Insurgentes 594, 
Mexico City (Chapter Regent). 


HONORARY OFFICERS ELECTED FOR LIFE 
Honorary Presidents General 


A. Becker 
38 Douglas Road, Glen Ridge, N. J. 


Mrs. Henry M. Rosert, Jr. 
Ave., Annapolis, Md. 


Poucn 
New York 21, N. Y. 


E. Tuomas Boyp, 
1313 Clarkson St., Denver, Colo. 


Miss Litttan Cuenxowetn, 1951 
1250 Meridian 


Epwarp Munray, 1952 
301 W. State St., Trenton, N. J. 


Epta Stannard Gipson, 
396 Porter Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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State Regent—Mrs. Donacp Speare Arnon, Bethel, 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Herman Weston, Saxtons River. 


VIRGINIA 
State Regent—Mnrs. C. Bairey, 656 Evergreen Ave.. 
Charlottesville. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Maurice B. Tonkin, 313 Ferguson 


Ave., Hilton Village. 


WASHINGTON 
State Lewis Tucker Griswo.p, 1855 24th Ave., 
No., Seattle. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. 
King St., Wenatchee. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
State Regent—Mrs. W. McCravucuerry, 
hurst Ave., Bluefield. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. S. Washington 
Farms, Wheeling. 


WISCONSIN 
State Regent—Mnrs. Frank Harris, 1720 College Ave., 
Racine. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Austin C. Haywanp, 288 E. John- 


Freverick Gerorce Kemp, 611 


116 Oak- 


son St., Fond du Lac. 
WYOMING 
State Regent—Mnus. C. A. Atven, 814 Park St., Laramie. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Raymonp A, Stevens, 545 


Works St., Sheridan. 


CHINA 
State Regent—Mnrs. 
Pasadena 6, Calif. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Nevson T. lounson, 4602 Van Ness 
St., N. W., Washington 16, D. 


CUBA 
State Regent—Mrs. Georce A. Curry, Calle Primera y, 
San Antonio, LaLisa, Marianao, Havana. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Antuony A. Herscumann, Calle 5, 


A. Wiresur, 385 Elizabeth St., 


No. 557, Vedado, Havana. 
ENGLAND 
State Regent—Mrs. Tueovore W. Lutine, 


Newlands, 19 
Dover Park Drive, Roehampton, London S. 15. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Avsent R. Fisnsurn, Old Indian 
Hill Road, Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 


FRANCE 
State Regent—Mnrs. 
Paris 16. 

State Vice Regent—Mnrs. 
Vermont. 
CANAL ZONE 
Mrs. 
Regent). 

PUERTO RICO 
Mrs. W. Raminez ve Arectano, Box 2072, Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, P. R. (Chapter Regent). 
ITALY 
Mrs. Guctiecus Turint, Via Monti Parioli 4, Rome (Chapter 
Regent). 


Emory Foster, 55 Avenue Kleber, 


Georce K. Strove, Whitingham, 


N. Taytor, Box 1402, Balboa (Chapter 


Mus. Jutivs Younc Tatmapce 
1295 Prince Ave., Athens, Ga. n 


Mrs. Roscor C. O'Byrne 
912 Main St., Brookville, Ind. 


Mrs. James B. Parton 
1676 Franklin Ave., Columbus 5, Ohio, 


Mrs. Henry Bek, 1954 
220 Hawthorne Lane, Charlotte, N. C. 
Mrs. Joun W. H. Hovce, 1955 
3355 Wilshire Blvd., Los Ange!es, Cal:f. 
Mas. Rowsornam, 1955 
203 Broad St., Salem, Va. 


Mas. Wittiam H. Lampern, 1955 
Shepard Place, Bellemeade Park, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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National Chairmen of National Committees 


American Indians Mrs. Lurner Evcene Tomm. 2516 S. Harvard Ct., Tulsa 5, Okla. 
American Music Mrs. Georce Freverick Emrick, 1422 Lincoln St., Portsmouth, O. 
American Red Cross ........... Mas. Cuantes R. Curtiss, 954 Glenwood Ave., Joliet, Ill. 


Americanism and D. A. R. Manual for 
Citizenship AsumMeap Wuire, 157 Broadway, Bangor, Me. 


Subcommittee, Vice Chairman 


D. A. R. Manual for Citizenship......... Mrs. J. H. Morrow, Box 159, Moore, Mont. , 
Approved Schools SHERMAN B. Watson, 2107 Greenwood Dr., S. E., Cedar Rapids, 
C. Ae Mrs. E, Srewart James, Gloucester, Va. 

Conservation ..... vecccvereereeeeeennees Mrs. James Herscuet Wuire, 4101 Montview Blvd., Denver 7, Colo. 

Correct Use of the Louis Ainswortn, Green Haven, Rt. 2, Derby, Kans. 

Credentials ....... .. Mrs, C, Raymonp Harnep, 1055 N. 22nd St., Allentown, Pa. 

D. A. R. Good Citizens............ éae@auee Mrs. Rotanp M. James, 50 Camino Miramonte, Tucson, Ariz. 

D. A. R. Magazine.......... ree Mrs. Eart M. Hare, 124 Park Place, Eau Claire, Wis. 

D. A. R. Magazine Advertising............ Mrs. Emmerre Wattace, 1007 E. 23rd St., Bryan, Tex. 

D. A. R. Museum.......... Mrs. C, Sourncate, 67 Maple St., White River Junction, Vt. 

Genealogical Records .........00eeeeeee08 Mrs. Howarp P. Arnest, 4166 N. E. Beaumont St., Portland 13, Ore. 

. Mrs, Cuester F. 1237 Owen St., Saginaw, Mich. 

Insignia ..... 64:0 0060 Mrs. Lawrence Tinstey, Box 591, Custer, S. Dak. 

Junior American Citizens .................+.Mrs. A. J, Rasmussen, 1331 Ridgewood Rd., Omaha, Nebr. 

Junior Membership ....... eoeoesecvoccses Miss Louise J. Gruser, 824 Foss Ave., Drexel Hill, Pa. 

Membership Mas. Tuomas Burcuert, 2529 Hackworth St., Ashland, Ky. 

Motion Picture F, Atten Burt, 105 Stedman St., Brookline, Mass. 

National Defense ..........0++0+++++0++++Mrs,. James B. Parton, 1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Frank B. Curr, 1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (330 Ridge- 
way, White Plains, N. Y.) 

Mrs. Vincent W. Kocu, 1009 Oakland Ave., Janesville, Wis. 

Radio and Television............e.eeee005 Mrs. Epwin H. Lorz, 201 Ridgewood Rd., West Hartford, Conn. 

Mrs. T. B, Turocxmorton, 919 45th St., Des Moines, lowa 

Student Loan and Scholarship.............. Mrs. Henry ALLAN Inonsipe, North Church St., Thomaston, Ga. 

Transportation .Mrs. Harry F. Aspinwatt, 440 Hermosa Dr., N. E. Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


e 
minis 
Executive ........ Miss Gertrupe S. Carraway, 1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Finance ....... Mrs. Newton Montcomery, 1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
(3826 N. Vernon, Arlington, Va.) 
Mrs. Epwarp R. Barrow, 1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (3402 
Overbrook Lane, Houston 19, Tex.) 
Miss Cuenowetn, 1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (1350 
Meridian Pl., N. W., Washington, D. C.) 
Buildings and Grounds............ Carrot Haic, 1776 D. St., N. W., Washington 6, D C. (2314 
East-West Highway, Silver Spring, Md.) 
Art Critios MacGut James, National Gallery of Art, Washington 25, D. C. 
Personnel »Miss Mamie F, Hawkins, 3712 Jocelyn St., Washington 15, D. C. 
Advisory Me, C. F, Jaconsen, National Metropolitan Bank, Washington, D. C. 
Parliamentarian ..... seeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeMrs, Saran Consin Rosert, 53 Southgate Ave., Annapolis, Md. 


Chairmen of Special Committees 


Approved Schools Survey.......++++ Lowett E, Burnette, 19 Republic St., Glouster, 0. 

Clearing House Warten C, Pomeroy, 1016 Oakland Ave,, Ann Arbor, Mich, 

Revision of By-Laws...... Mrs. G. W. S. Muscrave, 315 Washington Blvd., Laurel, Md. 

Memorial Bell Tower at Valley Forge........-- Mrs Benjamin Ramace Wiuttiams, 428 N, McKean St., Butler, Pa. 

Units Overseas . Mrs. Raymonp C, Gooprettow, New London, N, H. 

Banquet E. Ernest Wootten, 1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (209 
Witherspoon Road, Baltimore 12, Md.) 

National Board Dinners..... Anrnur C, Houcnton, 1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (5303 
Brookway Dr., Washington 16, D. C.) 

Congress Program Joserpn B. 4705 Dover Rd., Washington 16, D. C. 

Congress Housing Information.............++ Miss Mitprep C, Suerman, 1319 Gallatin St., N. W., Washington 11, D. C. 
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Marking of Graves’ 


Historic sites 


uld have this folder on hand 
for reference. It illustrates colorfully Newman 
hand-chased cast bronze markers and plaques, 
famous for quality since 1882. _ 


Write at once ...no 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, INC. _ 


674 W. 4th St. iced Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


| “GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 
‘THE WILLIAM AND "WITH CITED AUTHORITY” 


QUARTERLY 


(American and Foreign) 
BY 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL COMPANY, NG. 


GENEALOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 

80-90 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
An introductory offer to the D. A. R. Continuing a half century of work in Family Research, 
Each member who accompanies her subscrip- Coats of Arms, Privately Printed Volumes 


tion with the name and address of her local | pypieners of and Revolutionary Lineages of 


Chapter will receive a list of one hundred | mos’ and other historical and genealogical serial volumes. 


Correspond interviews b nged in all part 
First Families of Virginia in the 1780's. — 


_ The Quarterly is the only magazine devoted 
~ exclusively to early American History. Its 
articles, appealing widely to both layman H 
_ and scholar, include such pieces as the illus- J u d d & D e t wel I er 
trated essay on “Life Portraits of Alexander INCORPORATED | 
Hamilton,” (April, 1955), and “The Murder 
of George Wythe,” Signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, and teacher of Thomas 
Jefferson (October, 1955). 


Send subscriptions ($4.00) to the William 
and Mary Quarterly, Box 1298, Williams- 


FLORIDA AVE. & ECKINGTON PLACE 
WASHINGTON 2 


AMES 
ANNOUNCES 
THIS MAGAZINE IS FROM OUR PRESSES 
burg, Virginia. Published by the Institute of yaa 
Early American History and Culture. 
| 


N. Y. 


Research, 
es 


leages of 
| volumes. 


all parts 


Drawn and Hand-Painted 
[DEAL CHRISTMAS.GIFTS) 


me 3 Each grant receives careful and personal attention. All paintings of Heraldic 
emblems are HAND-DRAWN and HAND-PAINTED. There is no printed rubber- 
stamp effect which is given a thin color-wash, as is often published by some Heraldic 
studios. 


Reference to book numbers from Library of Congress given. All work authentic 
and guaranteed. 


206 ASHER STREET 


1 Pursued studies of armory in America and Europe. Twenty-six years experience. 
ie member of the Daughters of the American Revolution. National No., 313070. 


Unless otherwise requested, COATS of ARMS are painted in water-color, of the best 
materials, suitable for framing on mats of 10” x 13” or 11” x 14”. Placement for EARLY 
Christmas orders suggested, to permit ample time for research. 


Prices range from $15.00 to $50.00, average $15.00 to $20.00. With this drawing is 
offered the “Explanation of Heraldry,” meaning of symbols and colors. Such information 


-— to give added interest and value to the COAT of ARMS. ce 


‘MISS FRANCES P. GAINES 
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Coffee Spoon Tea Spoon 
tern, each bright or 
$2.50 oxidized finish 
or $25.00 $4.50, with 
a dozen ‘ gilded bowl 
$5.50, com- 
pletely gilded 


Beautiful examples of 


craftsmanship in ster- 
ling silver, illustrated Coffee Spoon 


actual size and avail- Choice of bright 
oxidized finish 
$3.25, with 
ishes. gilded bowl $3.75, 
completely gilded 


able in several fin- 


Famous 
SPINNING WHEEL | 
Design 


with the initials 
D A R woven in 
the design of flax 


Pointed Antique 
pattern, each 
$3.75 or $44.00 


a dozen 


All prices include tax 
Please add 15¢ for delivery. 


J. CALDWELL 
& CO. 


Chestnut & Juniper Streets 
Philadelphia '7, Pa. 


Official Jewelers and Stationers 
N. S. Daughters 
of the American Revolution 


PRESS OF 
& DETWEILER, INC. 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
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